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keeps the hands white and imparts a 
constant bloom of freshness to the skin. 
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Two CHRISTMAS MORNINGS 
BY 


JEAN RUSHMORE 
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| M -Y baby, on this day, long, long ago, 

A little Child first opened wide His eyes 
Fav Upon the world—not knowing then the wo 
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J $ He came to ease, but just the faint surprise A, 
. Of babyhood at feeling life’s first glow; C 
Vv And He was Mary’s, as you're my heart’s prize. V/ 


And this my longing soul’s great wish for you: 
That love like His may bide within your heart; 
That though the world-temptations shall ensue, 
You may in some wise be His counterpart; 
That grace of His may your dear life imbue, 
And give you strength to do, and not to do. 
Ah, baby mine, with lifetime just begun, 
May you be true as Mary’s little Son! 
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“THE ANNUNCIATION.” 


From the painting by Beatrice Parsons, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York. 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


THE GREATEST EVENT.IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAS THE 
COMING OF JESUS CHRIST—DURING THE NINETEEN SUBSEQUENT 
CENTURIES THE FAITH HE PREACHED HAS REVOLUTIONIZED EVERY 
BRANCH OF HUMAN LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


AM asked to tell the readers of tory of nineteen centuries of the devel- 
MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE the story of opment of men under the inspiration of 
Christianity. This is to write the his- God. ‘To do this within the compass of 
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“THE NATIVITY.” 
From the painting by Walther Firle, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York. 
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a magazine article it will be necessary to 
omit details, to ignore qualifications, to 
neglect controversies once important, to 
pass by serious defects and more serious 
lapses in that development, to overlook 


much that is important, and to indicate 
rather than to describe much that is 
unimportant. The thoughtful reader 
will not expect in an outline sketch a 
finished picture. 


THE WORLD INTO WHICH CHRIST CAME. 


The death of the Roman republic was 
followed by the decay of Roman morals. 
The moral character of a people is indi- 
cated by the character of the rulers to 
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““ HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER ”—THE INFANT CHRIST AND THE FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by H. J. Sinkel. 





















whose sway they submit. Six of the em- 
perors of Rome who reigned during the 
years which elapsed between the boy- 


hood of Jesus and the death of his 
latest surviving disciple are thus graph- ' 
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ically and truthfully described by Gib- 
bon: 

The dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the ferocious 
Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and 
cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, the timid and 
inhuman Domitian. 

These emperors were not unfitting rep- 
resentatives of the nation whose des- 
tinies were entrusted to their keeping. 
There are six standards by which the 
moral character of a people may be 
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“THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT.” 


From the painting by Otto Lingner, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York, 
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“CHRIST STILLING THE WATERS.” 


From the painting by P. Barthel, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York. 


judged—the character of the govern- 
ment; the condition of industry; the 
provision for education; the social 
habits; the status of the family; and the 
nature and influence of the religious 
institutions. In pagan Rome the gov- 
ernment was an absolute despotism. 
The property, liberty, and laws of the 
people were wholly dependent on the 
will of the emperor and his satellites. 





Labor was servile, half the people being 
slaves, the great proportion of the other 
half living on the verge of starvation. 
There was absolutely no provision what- 
ever for the education of the mass of 
the people, and little for that of the 
higher classes. Gormandizing, drunken- 
ness, and licentiousness were reduced to 
a fine art. Marriage in the modern 
sense of the term did not exist; it was 
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BR onde ee is: 


“CHRIST RAISING LAZARUS FROM THE DEAD.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Peter Paul Rubens. 


purely a social compact, and either hus- 
band or wife might dismiss the other at 
will with less difficulty than a modern 
householder experiences in dismissing a 
cook or a gardener. The pagan church 
did not attempt to do anything to im- 
prove the moral character of the people; 
its function was not to promote justice, 
mercy, and reverence, but to appease 
the wrath of angry gods, or to win by 


bribes the favor of corruptible gods. 
The dramatic picture of Roman society 
in this epoch painted by Sienkiewicz in 
“Quo Vadis” is not darker- nor more 
terrible than the reality. The catalogue 
of the social-vices of Roman citizens 
given by St. Paul, in the first chapter of 
his letter to the Romans, is abundantly 
justified by the Roman historians and 
satirists. 
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Into this decaying 
empire came, in the 
beginning of the 
present era, a new 
and at first insignifi- 
cant sect. The con- 








“COME UNTO ME, ALL YE WHO ARE WEARY AND HEAVY-LADEN, AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 





great empire; that 
liberty of utterance 
which was accorded 
to every religion by 
a tolerant contempt 
for all religion; and 





From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Anton Dietrich. 


ditions which surrounded it furnished 
three advantages—a common speech in 
which the ministry could be conducted 
in the more civilized portions of the 


a deep and wide-spread discontent with 
prevailing conditions, which made any 
prophets of a better era welcome. And 
the new sect was the prophet of a better 
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“CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by H. Hofmann. 
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“THE ASCENSION.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by G. Biermann. 
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era. From the imperfect reports of the 
speeches of its foremost apostle fur- 
nished us in the Book of Acts, inter- 
preted by the fuller exposition of his 
message furnished by his letters and by 
the older prophets of the Jewish race, 
whose prophecies, he declared, were on 
the eve of fulfillment, we can recon- 
struct the message of the infant church 
to the Roman world. I may perhaps 
epitomize it thus: 


THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW FAITH. 


There is one God and Father of us all. 
He is not unknown, or need not be; for 
He does not dwell afar off above the 
clouds, nor is He known only to the 
priests, and to be found only in the 
temples. You, the poor, the slave, the 
freedman, the outcast and offscouring 
of the earth, are His offspring, and He 
dwells with you. He has long since 
promised, through the prophets of the 
Hebrew race, a golden age. In this 
coming age no man will oppress his fel- 
low man; the rights of the poor will be 
respected; every peasant will live un- 
afraid under his own vine and fig-tree; 
war will cease, the swords will become 
plowshares and the spears pruning- 
hooks; even the wild beasts shall learn 
the spirit of peace—the serpent shall 
not poison, the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and a little child shall 
lead them. ' 

Your own poets and prophets have 
told you this, though they have not 
spoken so clearly as ours. It was a 
ireek poet who sang this hymn of praise 
to the universal Father: 

Let us begin from God. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune God’s endless praise. 
God fills the heaven, the earth, the sea, the air ; 
We feel his spirit moving here and everywhere ; 
And we His offspring are. He, ever good, 

Daily provides for man his daily food. 


To Him, the First, the Last, all homage yield— 
Our Father wonderful, our Help, our Shield !* 


Your prophets, too, have foretold the 
golden age, and bid you look for it to 
the east. It is your own Tacitus who 
tells you that in the ancient books of 
the priesthood it was written that the 
sovereigns of the world should issue 
from the east. It is your own Sueto- 
nius who has told that there should 
issue from Judea those who should ob- 
* Aratus, 200 B.c. 
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tain universal dominion. This promised 
Prince of Peace has come; but not as 
either you or we expected He would 
come. By birth He was a peasant, by 
trade a carpenter. He taught that God 
is the lover of all men, rich and_ poor, 
high and low, noble and peasant, Jew 
and Gentile; that He demands no sacri- 
fices and no penances; that when we 
have done wrong we have simply to 
come to Him and confess our wrong, 
and He will forgive us and help us to 
live better lives in the future; that He 
loves us and wishes us to love one an- 
other, that He will help us, and wishes 
us to help one another, to be pure and 
true and honest and kindly and rev- 
erent. 

This Teacher of the truth of life and’ 
the love of God is the harbinger of the 
world’s jubilee, the One whom our 
prophets and your prophets have fore- 
told. Our people would not receive 
Him; they put Him to death; but He 
rose from the dead, and He is coming 
back soon to bring in the golden age. 
We are to make ready for His coming, 
and for His kingdom of peace and good- 
will, by believing in Him and following 
Him, by teaching what He taught. and 
living as He lived, by abandoning the 
idols and temples and sacrifices, and 
living simple, pure, and kindly lives; by 
being chaste and temperate; by treating 
our neighbor as we would have him. 
treat us; by being reverent toward God 
and trusting in Him; and by looking 
forward and hastening toward the 
promised golden age and preparing our- 
selves and our followers for its coming. 


PAGAN ROME BECOMES CHRISTIAN ROME. 


As time passed on, and the Master did 
not return, the disciples’ faith changed, 
but their enthusiasm did not abate. In 
truth, that enthusiasm was not for a 
doctrine, but for a person, and nothing 
could shake their faith in Him. Belief 
that His spirit would gradually pervade 
and transform the world was substituted 
for the belief that He would come and 
work a revolution by a _ stupendous 
miracle. But belief in the revolution 
and in Him as the efficient cause of it 
grew stronger with the lapse of time. 

At first society paid no attention to 
either the message or the messengers. 
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The philosophers, the men of wealth, 
the ruling classes, listened with laughter 
or not at all. The adherents who 
flocked about the cross which they made 
the symbol of their faith were gathered 
from the poorest classes—the peasants, 
the freedmen, the slaves. Their meet- 
ing-places were in private homes, in 
schools, sometimes in caves or cata- 
combs. They were nicknamed Chris- 


tians in derision of their faith that this’ 


unknown peasant, who had been con- 
demned and crucified, was about to 
revolutionize the world. But the con- 
tempt of their social superiors did noth- 
ing to dampen their ardor. On the con- 
trary, they averred that one sign of their 
Master’s Messiahship was the fact that 
He was born of a peasant woman and 
cradled in a manger. 

It is impossible for us, to whom the 
message is so familiar, to imagine the 
enthusiasm which it aroused among a 
people given over to despair, to whom it 
was really good news. Gradually the de- 
mand for the idols which had served as 
household gods began to fall off; then 
the demand for cattle raised for sacri- 
fice; then the emoluments of the priests. 
Certain conventional requirements of 
society were set at naught by a people 
who had before rebelled at nothing. 
Higher moral standards of life were set 
up among them; and social superiors al- 
ways resent the maintenance of a higher 
morality than their own in the lives of 
their social inferiors. The implied re- 
buke of such a life is irritating. Pres- 
ently the political, social, commercial, 
and ecclesiastical powers combined to 
put down the nascent religion. There is 
no space here to narrate the story of 
those terrible persecutions and those 
splendid martyrdoms which made the 
first three centuries of the Christian era 
at once the darkest and the most lumi- 
nous of human history. By the “ invin- 
cible might of meekness ” the Christian 
church conquered the fire and the sword. 
Three centuries after Jesus Christ was 
crucified His cross had been placed on 
the banner of the Roman Empire, and 
the faith of His followers had become 
the nominal faith of the imperial 
church. Pagan Rome had _ become 
Christian Rome; the Galilean peasant 
had vanquished the Roman emperor. 
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The story of Christianity thence- 
forth is the story of the influence of this 
faith in the western world, which it has 
gradually permeated and transformed. 
It will be convenient to indicate the na- 
ture and extent of that influence by 
showing how it has affected, first, theo- 
logical: thought; second, spiritual ex- ° 
perience; and third, social life. 


THE RELATION OF GOD TO MANKIND. 


The general attitude of the ancient 
pagans toward the gods has never been 
better described than in these words of 
Plutarch: 

He fears not the sea that never goes to sea ; nor 
a battle that follows not the camp, nor robbers 
that stirs not abroad; nor malicious informers that 
is a poor man; nor emulation that leads a private 
life ; nor earthquakes that dwells in Gaul; nor 
thunderbolts that dwells in Ethiopia; but he that 
dreads divine powers dreads everything—the land, 
the sea, the air, the sky, the dark, the light, a 
sound, a silence, a dream. 

The religion of pagan Rome was 
founded on this fear of the gods; its re- 
ligious rites were all directed toward ap- 
peasing their wrath or purchasing their 
favor. The fundamental message of 
Christianity was that the divine powers 
are not to be dreaded; that God is good, 
and that in His goodness all men may 
trust and fully confide. All Christians 
believe that Jesus Christ is a supreme, 
if not the absolutely unique manifesta- 
tion, of God. They believe that what 
Jesus Christ showed himself to be as the 
physician and friend of men in His re- 
ported life in Palestine, God is in the 
whole cycle of time and in all nations 
and races. They believe that on the one 
hand He requires of His children the 
same unquestioning submission that 
Jesus Christ required of His followers, 
that His standards of truth and purity 
and righteousness are the same; and, on 
the other, that there is the same free- 
dom of access to God that there was to 
Jesus Christ, and the same joyousness 
of life in His companionship. 

It is true that a trustful faith in God’s 
love has not supplanted the pagan dread 
of the divine powers without a hard 
battle. The controversies concerning 
the nature of God, the relation of Jesus 
Christ to the Father, the nature of man, 
and the conditions of Cod’s forgiveness 
and acceptance of man, have been long 
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and bitter. The church has not yet 
fully learned that no school of theologic 
thought has a monopoly of all truth; 
that each school is a conservator and 
interpreter of part; and therefore that 
the truth is to be found, not by deadly 
conflict between the schools, but by mu- 
tual respect and friendly interchange. 
It is but a shallow view of life which 
fails to recognize the fact that Arius and 
Athanasius, Pelagius and Augustine, 
Loyola and Luther, Arminius and Cal- 
vin, John Wesley and John Knox, Jona- 
than Edwards and Joseph Priestley, were 
all intellectual giants, that their com- 
bats were real and earnest, and that by 
their debates they have given mankind 
a clearer understanding of truth, and, 
what is perhaps more important, of the 
limit of man’s ability to grasp the truth. 
Church historians have given too much 
prominence to these controversies, and 
too little to the harmonious convictions 
to which they have ultimately led. 

The change in human conception of 
death and the future life wrought by 
Christianity is scarcely less important 
than the change wrought in the human 
thought of God and man’s relation to 
Him. The Christian’s faith in his 
Master as the world-deliverer was based 
on his Master’s resurrection, but that 
resurrection was regarded not merely as 
a historical episode, rather as a typical 
fact. He was the first-fruits of them 
that slept. In Him all should be made 
alive. There is no desire so intense as 
the desire for some assurance that 
death does not end all, that our loved 
ones still live, and that we shall live and 
see them after life’s fitful fever is ended. 
This assurance Christianity gives. The 
Christian’s faith in immortality, based 
on a historical fact, was quite different 
from that questioning belief in a hypo- 
thetical immortality which was all that 
the philosophizing of Socrates and 
Cicero gave to the ancients. What effect 
the Christian’s assurance of immortality 
had on the pagan mind is strikingly 
illustrated by the story of the council of 
the Saxon King Edwin told by the an- 
cient Bede. The king asked his coun- 
cilors what they thought of the new doc- 
trine. 

“The present life of man,” answered 
one of them, “appears to me like the 
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swift flight of a swallow through the 
room wherein you sit at supper. He flies 
in at one door, is for a brief space safe 
from the storm of rain and snow with- 
out, then flies out again into the dark- 
ness. So is the earthly life of man. Of 
what went before this brief space and 
of what is to follow after, we are igno- 
rant. If, therefore, this new doctrine 
contains something more certain, it 
seems justly to deserve to be followed.” 

How profound was the effect of this 
new doctrine on the pagan mind is indi- 
cated by another fact. A writer in one 
of the English reviews a few years ago 
stated that in the burying-places of an- 
cient Greece no inscription of hope, 
none looking forward to a future meet- 
ing, anywhere appears, whereas in the 
catacombs of Rome, the burying-place 
of the Christian dead, the inscriptions 
were uniformly symbolic of resurrection 
and the future life. 

To depict accurately the change in 
spiritual experience which accompanied 
this change of thought would require a 
comparison of the religious literature of 
the Christian church with that of the 
pagan world, such as is quite beyond 
the limits of this article. It is, however, 
possible to indicate the nature and ex- 
tent of that influence by pointing out 
briefly its effect on four symbolical ex- 
pressions of the inner life of man— 
architecture, painting, poetry, and 
music. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


It might be thought that a religious 
faith that God does not dwell in temples 
made with hands would be fatal to 
church architecture. Such, however, 
was not the case. It is true that the 
church has worshiped in peasant houses, 
in temporary tabernacles, in tents, in 
the open air, and even in catacombs. 
But the sentiments of devout gratitude 
toward the God of love led it, as soon as 
it acquired the means, to erect cathe- 
drals more splendid than the palaces of 
its kings. “ With our Christian faith,” 
says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“ there arose forms of beauty utterly un- 
known to the pagan, which culminated 
in the glories of Lincoln and Canter- 
bury.” 


The early Italian churches were in 
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some cases pagan temples, as the Pan- 
theon at Rome, or in other cases imita- 
tions of the pagan temples. But as the 
Christian church, moving northward, 
escaped from the dominating influence 
of Roman paganism, it created a new 
architecture for itself. The term Gothic, 
applied to it originally in derision, has 
become the accepted designation of this 
type of architecture, which was, how- 
ever, so distinctive in its character, and 
so evidently inspired by religious mo- 
tives, that it might well have received 
the designation which excellent author- 
ity has proposed to give to it—Christian 
architecture. The cathedrals of Europe 
have well been called frozen music; they 
are symphonies of praise in stone. 
Whatever were the proximate causes of 
the peculiar features of this architec- 
ture, a question upon which expert 
scholars are not wholly agreed, it can 
hardly be questioned that the dominant 
motive of contributors, architects, 
builders, and workmen was religious, as 
the dominating motive which inspires 
and shapes our railroad-stations, fac- 
tories, and skyscrapers is commercial. 
Thus each type of architecture inter- 
prets, because it expresses, the life of 
the people who have created it. The in- 
terpretation of the Gothic which Ruskin 
gives in his “ Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture” has been criticized, perhaps 
justly; yet every impressionable mind 
must have felt in such edifices as the 
cathedrals of Cologne, Rheims, Salis- 
bury, and Canterbury that sevenfold 
message of sacrifice, truth, power, 
beauty, life, memory, and obedience, 
which Ruskin has discovered in them. 
Nor is it fanciful to see in their aerial 
brightness an expression of the gladness 
of heart, and in their spires and pin- 
nacles and pointed arches a symbol of 
the heavenward aspiration of the wor- 
shipers who gathered within their walls. 


PAINTING AS A HANDMAID OF THE CHURCH. 

Christianity, while it greatly modified 
architecture, created painting. It is 
true that the use of color was known to 
the ancients as a means of decoration, 
and, as the walls of Pompeii demon- 
strate, this decoration was sometimes an 
imitative art. But of painting as an 
interpreter of the deeper life of man the 
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ancients knew nothing, and for a very 
simple reason. Greek mythology dei- 
fied man, and saw in his physical beauty 
the secret of his glory. Sculpture was 
adequate to portray that beauty of 
feature and strength of limb which con- 
stituted the Greek ideal of a human 
divineness; but it could not interpret 
the Christian ideals, for these were 
spiritual. To the Christian the glory of 
man was in his victory over the flesh, 
not in his cultivation of it. 

The first aim of the nascent Christian 
church was to tell to men the story of 
Christ’s life. It saw in Christ the ideal 
of humanity, and in every incident of 
His life an inspiration for His followers. 
This story could not be told by the pen, 
except to the few, for the many could 
not read. It was told to the many by 
the brush, for every one could see and 
could comprehend the picture. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her “ History of our Lord 
as Exemplified in Works of Art,” has 
shown how the whole story of that life, 
from the Nativity to the Resurrection, 
was told by artists. And every picture 
was a sermon. How motherhood, child- 
hood, youth, and manhood were inspired 
to a new purpose; how men were moved 
with pity for the ignorant, the sick, and 
the suffering; how they were inspired 
with a new hope in sorrow, a new 
strength for the struggle with tempta- 
tion, and a new and nobler joy in social 
fellowship by Christian art, the pictures 
which accompany this article tell the 
reader better than I can tell him in 
words. 

Sculptors could neither have told this 
story nor inspired this new and divine 
life. The Annunciation by the angel to 
Mary, the healing of the sick by the 
Great Physician, the wrath of the vin- 
dictive mob, and the contrasted calm- 
ness of the Patient Sufferer before Pilate 
could never have been portrayed by the 
chiseled marble. It is therefore by no 
mere accident that the creation of paint- 
ing as an interpretative art is synchro- 
nous with the development of Christian- 
ity. That the first great pictures were 
of religious scenes, and were painted for 
the church, is not due to the mere fact 
that the church created a commercial 
demand for them. Christianity had in- 
spired a recognition of the value of the 
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deeper life of the spirit, and it was in- 
evitable that as soon as culture was 
Christianized the artist should invent a 
new medium for the artistic interpreta- 
tion of this deeper life. “It is Chris- 
tianity,” says Charles Blanc, “ which has 
supplanted sculpture by placing beauty 
of soul above that of the body.” 


A NEW BIRTH OF POETRY AND MUSIC. 


With the birth of painting came the 
birth of a new type of poetry. To per- 
ceive this change early wrought in 
sacred song the reader has but to com- 
pare the hymn of Aratus, which I have 
quoted above, with the familiar “Te 
Deum Laudamus,” which is known to 
have been in use in the Christian church 
from the beginning of the sixth century. 
The hymn of the pagan poet is one of 
adoration simply; in that of the Chris- 
tian poet, with adoration are mingled 
the tenderer feelings of penitence, of 
personal affection, and of confident 
trust. Nor is it only sacred hymnology 
which has felt the effect of the Christian 
life. Not only in Dante’s “ Inferno,” 
“ Purgatorio,” and “ Paradiso,” not only 
in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and 
“ Paradise Regained,” not only in Whit- 
tier’s “ Eternal Goodness” and Long- 
fellow’s “ Christus ” is that influence to 
be seen, but scarcely less in the note of 
human experience found in such poems 
as Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” and 
Browning’s “ Ring and the Book ”; and 
that this difference is not wholly due to 
intellectual development is apparent to 
any one who will compare with them the 
exquisite paganism of Shelley’s verse. 

Still more apparent is the creative in- 
fluence of Christianity on music. Pro- 
fessor Edward Dickinson interprets well 
this influence in his statement that a 
new energy entered the art of music 
when enlisted in the ministry of the re- 
ligion of Christ, because a new spirit, 
unknown to Greek and Roman and 
even to Hebrew, had taken possession of 
religious consciousness. The word 
music, as it occurs in Greek and Latin 
literature, means something very differ- 
ent from the meaning now attached to 
that word. Little is known of the art as 
it was practised among either the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans or among the 
Hebrews, but it was certainly of a most 
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primitive description. There was no 
written music, and no/ ordered and 
melodic sequence of tones. It was at 
best but a rude chant gr dance, or both 
combined, no more r¢sembling modern 
music than does that produced by the 
castanets of the Spanish dancer or the 
bagpipes of the Scottish minstrel. 

How primitive this music was is indi- 
cated by the earliest notation which we 
possess, in which an arbitrary sign above 
the word indicates a rising or falling in- 
flection to be made, but does not indi- 
cate-the pitch. The ancient song could 
have been at best but a rude kind of 
intoning. The works on music in Greek 
did not concern the art as we under- 
stand it, and pagan Rome is not known 
to have produced a single work on the 
subject, nor did it add anything to either 
the knowledge of music as a science or 
the practise of music as an art. This 
fact is the more significant since the 
Italians are now so musical a people. 
Music as we now know it, with melody 
and harmony, did not exist prior to the 
Christian era. Its existence is primarily 
due to an endeavor to find some fitting 
vocal expression for the emotions which 
Christianity had called into being. It 
is a gift of Christianity to mankind. 
Thus it is that though the Founder of 
Christianity is not known to have writ- 
ten a single verse, or a line of music, or 
to have drawn a picture, or planned an 
edifice, music, poetry, painting, and 
architecture were all new born in His 
birth at Bethlehem. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A CIVILIZING FORCE. 


To trace adequately the effect of 
Christianity on the social life of man it 
would be necessary to write the history 
of European civilization. Two princi- 
ples which Christianity inherited from 
Hebraism underlie that history. The 
first is man’s supremacy over nature. 
The material world, which the older 
paganism deified, and the forces of na- 
ture, which men dreaded, the Hebrew 
prophets taught the Jews to believe 
were created by their God for them, 
and were to be their servants, not their 
masters. This principle is the mother 
of modern science, although it must be 
confessed that the Christian church has 
not always recognized its truth, and 
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that on the contrary ecclesiasticism has 
often set the church in antagonism to 
science, which is the daughter of re- 
ligion. 

The other principle is the brother- 


hood of man, a necessary consequence of © 


faith in the fatherhood of God. The 
statement in the opening of the Old 
Testament that God made man in His 
own image, and gave him dominion over 
the earth and its inhabitants and its 
forces, is the secret of all scientific prog- 
ress; the statement of Jesus Christ in 
the New Testament, “ Be not ye called 
master, for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,” is the 
secret of all moral progress. The first 
substitutes the domination of man over 
nature for the domination of nature 
over man; the other substitutes a demo- 
eratic brotherhood for a feudal autoc- 
racy. 

The effect of Christianity in estab- 
lishing this second principle can only 
be illustrated here by four examples— 
its effect on slavery, on charity, on edu- 
cation, and on government. 


THE PASSING OF SLAVERY. 


Jesus Christ never directly con- 
demned slavery; neither did his imme- 
diate apostles; and, as is well known, 
Paul advised one runaway slave to re- 
turn to his master. But this was because 
it is the genius of Christianity to ac- 
complish moral reform, not by laws act- 
ing on men from without, but by in- 
fluence inspiring them from within. 
Though Jesus Christ did not forbid 
slavery, He told His disciples that he 
who was the most efficient servant of all 
was the greatest in the sight of God. In 
the same spirit Paul bade slaves to serve 
their masters with good-will,and masters 
to give unto their servants that which is 
just and equal, remembering that they 
also had a Master in heaven. In the 
church, master and slave worshiped the 
same Father, confessed to the same 
priest, received the forgiveness of their 
sins through the same sacrifice of Christ, 
sat at the same communion table, and 
partook of the same symbol of their 
Master’s tender love. 

Under the influence of such instruc- 
tions and services as these, and still 
more under the inspiration of that spirit 
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of universal good-will which is the very 
essence of Christianity, a double change 
took place. A moral dignity was im- 
parted to the servile class. They were 
taught that they, no less than their 
masters, were the offspring of God; and 
that all social differences on earth were 
inconsiderable when compared with that 
equality which would prevail before the 
judgment-seat of God. At the same 
time, and by the same process, there was 
inspired in the master a regard for the 
slave as a brother who was tried by the 
same standards, and whose merits and 
demerits received the same rewards and 
the same penalties as his own. The 
manumission of slaves became increas- 
ingly frequent, and every such manu- 
mission was regarded as an act of piety. 
“In the thirteenth century,” says Mr. 
Lecky, “ when there were no slaves to 
emancipate in France, it was usual in 
many churches to release caged pigeons 
on the ecclesiastical festivals, in mem- 
ory of the ancient charity, and that pris- 
oners might still be freed in the name of 
Christ.” Law followed instead of pre- 
ceding this process of emancipation. 
Successive legal protections were 
thrown about the slave; by. the twelfth 
century slavery in Europe was very 
rare, and by the end of the fourteenth 
it was almost wholly unknown. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARITY. 


There was no organized charity in 
pagan Rome, because the animating 
spirit was absent. Neither epicureanism, 
which practically was the philosophy of 
selfishness, nor stoicism, which was the 
philosophy of indifference to suffering, 
had any power to develop the spirit of 
sympathy, pity, and mercy. Says Mr. 
Lecky: 

Men who taught that the husband or father 
should look with perfect indifference on the death 
of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in 
order to console his suffering friend, must suffer no 
real emotion to penetrate his heart, could never 
found a true or lasting religion of benevolence. 

Christianity, on the contrary, pre- 
sented a perpetual inspiration to charity 
in portraying as a Master to be adored 
and followed one that laid down His life 
for men who ill deserved His regard and 
who paid for it with bitter scorn and 
cruel persecution. The first churches 

















were charitable societies; the first 
bishops were the almoners of the 
church’s charities. Paul quoted the 
Master as saying: “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” John declared 
that as Christ laid down His life for His 
followers, they should lay down their 
lives for one another. Clement affirmed 
than fasting is better than prayer, and 
alms-giving is better than fasting. Col- 
lections for the needy early became a 
feature of public worship. The love- 
feasts which accompanied the sacred 
communion were especially designed for 
the poor. The food saved by fasting 
was habitually distributed among them. 
“To fast,” cried one of the Hebrew 
prophets, “is it not to deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house; 
when thou seest the naked that thou 
cover him, and that thou hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh?” This spirit 
characterized the Christian fasts, which 
were occasions rather of charitable than 
of merely ascetic self-denial. So great 
and sometimes so indiscriminating was 
this charity that it brought then, as it 
has since, impostors into the church. 
Nor was charity confined to doling 
bread to the hungry. In the tenth 
century a Christian woman at Rome 
constructed the first public hospital, the 
precursor of unnumbered thousands 
which are now ministering to the sick 
and suffering. The Council of Nice 
ordered that a hospital be erected in 
every city. Legacies to the church for 
the poor became common; self-devotion 
to those afflicted with loathsome disease, 
or to plague-stricken cities, frequent. 
The cross of Christ has proved itself 
more miraculous than the rod of Moses; 
wherever it has gone, a new spring of 
beneficence has been opened to bless 
mankind. The world’s sentiment to- 
ward the poor and unsuccessful, the 
crippled and blind, the insane and dis- 
eased, has been changed from one of 
contempt and loathing to one of pity 
and fellowship in suffering by the in- 
fluence of Christianity, and we may well 
hope that a similar transformation will 
in time be effected in its sentiments to- 
ward the erring, the vicious, and the 
criminal] ; in other words, that the power 
which has already created the sentiment 
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of pity will prove equally efficacious in 
creating the sentiment of mercy. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION. 


The only educational provision for 
the common people in pagan Rome were 
the parochial schools connected with the 
Jewish synagogues. When the Jewish 
synagogues became Christian churches, 
the synagogue schools became Christian 
schools. For a long time these schools, 
established and maintained by the 
church, furnished the sole provision for 
the education of the common people. 
They were open to all alike, and consti- 
tuted the beginning of that democratic 
education which is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of our times. Out of them 
grew both the higher institutions of 
learning, which owe not only their his- 
torical origin but their present endow- 
ments to the influence of Christianity, 
and the public schools, which are Chris- 
tian in their origin, however they may 
seem to some of my readers to fail in 
fulfilling the Christian ideal in their 
curriculum and their discipline. 

Every new birth in the church has 
been accompanied by a new birth in edu- 
cation. Luther laid the foundations for 
the present educational system in Ger- 
many, and the Puritans for that of the 
United States. And it is Christianity 
which has given inspiration to the ex- 
traordinary school system which pre- 
vails to-day in Japan, and which is now 
beginning to transform popular educa- 
tion in China from one in traditional 
scholasticism to one so fashioned as to 
furnish a vital preparation for the duties 
of daily life. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY. 


The influences which have promoted 
the development of popular government 
have been complex, and Christianity has 
been only one of them, but it has been 
essential and fundamental. Democracy 
rests on a double foundation—respect 
for law, or the will of the community, 
and respect for liberty, or the will of the 
individual. Law without liberty is des- 
potism; liberty without law is anarchy. 
For lack of one or the other of these 
foundations all democracies prior to 
Christianity have perished. Christianity 
furnished them both. Law, it taught, 
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has its seat in the bosom of Almighty 
God. He is the great, the first, the ulti- 
mate Lawgiver. This truth, taught by 
Hebraism and underlying all its politi- 
cal institutions, was the fundamental 
teaching of the new faith. “ There is no 
power,” said the apostle to the Gentiles, 
“but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” No doubt this doctrine 
has been sometimes made the instru- 
ment of despotism; but it is essentially 
the doctrine of liberty. Believed by the 
ruler, it made him a trustee of divine 
authority, ruling with limited, not ab- 
solute, powers; believed by the subject, 
it gave him religious enthusiasm in re- 
sisting usurpations of power, because 
they are violations of a divine trust. 

At the same time, in teaching that 
man is a child of God, Christianity 
taught implicitly that he has a divine 
right to live his own life, provided only 
he does not interfere with the life of 
his neighbor. It gave him at once cour- 
age to maintain his own rights and re- 
spect for the rights of his neighbor. 
Christians bound together socially by 


this mutual respect, as they were spirit- 
ually by their common faith, became an 
imperium in imperio without intending 


so to do. The community of believers 
became what Mr. Mulford has called it, 
“the Republic of God.” This Republic 
of God was held together only by the 
bonds of a mutual respect—that is, by 
the power of public opinion. In the 
most powerful days of the medieval 
church it possessed no army of its own 
to enforce its decrees. Kings held their 
scepters by permission of the church, 
only because the church had created a 
public opinion which proved itself more 
potent than armies. 

“Tt is to Christianity,” says Professor 
Lindsay, “that Europe owes organized 
public opinion and representative gov- 
ernment.” In imperial Rome the gov- 
erning classes would have received the 
teaching that government exists for the 
benefit of the governed with as much de- 
rision as if they had been told that the 
shepherd fattens his flocks for the benefit 
of the sheep. “ To-day,” says Frederic 
Harrison, “ throughout Europe west of 
Turkey, all governments alike, imperial, 
royal, aristocratic, or republican, as they 
may be in form, exist more or less in 
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fact, and in profession exist exclusively, 
for the general welfare of the nation.” 
If this revolution is not wholly due to 
the influence of Christianity, it is cer- 
tain that it could not have been accom- 
plished but for that influence. 

Here I must bring this imperfect 
sketch to a close.. It is of the essence 
of Christianity that it transformed 
society by a gradual process of human 
development working from within, not 
by any instantaneous change wrought by 
supernatural powers working from 
without. Hence it accomplished its 
mission through men who are them- 
selves only partially Christian.- In its 
conquest of paganism without the 
church, it has been constantly. hindered 
by the presence of paganism within the 
church. Christendom is only an imper- 
fectly Christianized paganism. Despite 
this handicap, the spirit of Christianity 
has revolutionized man’s conception of 
God, and has transformed religion from 
an experience of fear into an experience 
of hope and love. Thus recreating the 
life of man, it has recreated the sym- 
bolic expressions of that life. It has 
given birth to painting and music, and 
new births to architecture and poetry. 
Moreover, by bestowing upon man faith 
in the fatherhood of God, it has be- 
stowed upon him faith in the brother- 
hood of man. Imperfect as this faith 
still is, it has abolished slavery, begotten 
the spirit of charity, organized popular 
education, and by creating public opin- 
ion made free government possible. 

Nor is this all. By the respect which 
it has inspired for the milder virtues, 
it has emancipated and crowned woman; 
has reconstructed the home; has ame- 
liorated war and promoted peace; and is 
converting punishment from a gratifica- 
tion of the spirit of revenge into a grati- 
fication of the spirit of mercy. Finally, 
by its inspiration of a new and divine 
life it has given to unnumbered myriads 
comfort in their sorrows, patience under 
their burdens, strength in their tempta- 
tions, a new motive in their lives, and a 
new hope in death. 

Its story is not completed, and will 
not be, until it has brought upon earth 
that Kingdom of God which one of its 
disciples has described as righteousness, 
peace, and joy in holiness of spirit. 





MISS EDITH COLFORD OF NEW YORK. 


No watering-place in America, perhaps none in the world, can show a greater array of feminine beauty than 


is to be found in Newport. One of the notably beautiful girls who has passed the last four seasons there is 
idith Colford, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Jones Colford of New York. Miss Colford is fair, with 
type of beauty, almost Greek in its lines, which is not often met with among American women, 


From a photograph by Dupont, New York, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


INSTEAD OF 


CUT FIGURES 


i has often been said that we know 
nothing of Shakespeare’s life, except 

that he was born at Stratford, wrote 
plays in London, and died at Stratford 
at the age of fifty-two. His character as 
a man and as an artist it has been the 
fashion to regard as inscrutable. 

Others abide our question—thou art free. 

We ask and ask—thou smilest, and art still, 


Out-topping knowledge. 


To the romantic 
teenth century, which 
Matthew Arnold thus 
voices, the great Eliza- 
bethan playwright was 
divine. 

Many distorted 
shadows have been 
cast by the priestly 


fires of poet-worship- 


ers. One of them is 
the idea that no un- 
schooled rustic, no 
mere actor-playwright, 
could have been all 
that Shakespeare’s vo- 
taries make him out, 
and so weak minds 
weave mares’ nests 
of Baconian theory. 
Another is. that to 
subject him to the 
“question ” of scien- 
tific biography and 
criticism is a sacri- 
lege; and so grandiose 
platitudes have taken 
the place of unadorned 
truth. Arnold closes 
his profession of igno- 
rance by erying “ Bet- 
ter so! °—proclaiming 
Shakespeare not so 
much a man as the 
supreme and __ final 
embodiment of human 
thought and feeling. 


BEING A 
THE GREAT ELIZABETHAN 
IN LITERARY 


view 


BY JOHN CORBIN. 
DIVINITY 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ume; and, 


“OUT =T OP PING 
DRAMATIST tS ONE OF THE CLEAREST-= 


KNOWLEDGE.” 


The plain fact is that the authentic 
records of Shakespeare’s life fill a vol- 
together 
self-revelations in the plays and poems, 
make up a portrait which is strikingly 
clear-cut, and by all odds the most inter- 
esting in literary biography.* 


with frequent 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOYHOOD AT STRATFORD. 


One of the stumbling-bloeks in the 


of the nine- 


From a 
photograph 
by 

Tonnele, 
New 

York, 


THE STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE IN CENTRAL 
PARK, NEW YORK, MODELED BY JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS WARD. 


path of plain truth has been the fact 


that in its outward 
aspect Shakespeare’s 
life was normal, even 
to the verge of the 
commonplace. Man- 
kind is unwilling, per- 
haps unable, to be- 
lieve in the quiet sim- 
plicity of intellectual 
and spiritual great- 
Always the 
ery is fora sign. If 
the accompaniment 
of salutes is loud 
enough, and the fire- 
works sufficiently bi- 
zarre, any quack ean 
gain the public ear. 
Petty and impotent 
souls proclaim — that 
art is above morality. 
Science itself has la- 
bored of late to show 
that genius is the child 
of insanity. But com- 
mon sense tells us 
that the creative spirit 
is great in proportion 
as it is at one with 
nature; and nature in 
her most powerful mo- 
ments of creation is 
most silent. It is her 
destructive energies 
that shake the earth 
and shatter the oak. 


ness. 


*Barrett Wendell and Georg Brandes have written vastly suggestive, if not always convincing, 


literary biographies of Shakespeare. 


5M 


Sidney Lee’s “ Life” is by far the best collection of the authentic facts, 
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Shakespeare descended from a_pro- 
lific family of yeomen. “Sturdy ” 
yeomen they may have been, but no 
evidence of especial sturdiness has sur- 
vived. Certainly they were not marked 
out, except in his case, by fame or for- 
tune. His father’s greatest distinction 
was that for a short time he was bailiff 
of Stratford. Then he lost his money 
and with it his prominence. His son 
was educated at the Stratford grammar- 
school, learning there the “ small Latin 
and less Greek” with which in after 
years Ben Jonson credited him. His 
education, as it seems, was cut short by 
his father’s declining fortunes, and he 
entered the paternal shop. 

The only acts of imprudence in a life 
distinguished for thrift date from these 
early years and are of the kind most 
easily forgiven to youth. At the age of 
eighteen, when his father was chafing 
under a burden of ‘debt, he married 
Anne Hathaway, an all but portionless 
woman eight years older than himself. 
A few months afterward a daughter 
was born. The records of the manner 
in which the marriage was brought 
about indicate only too clearly that the 
boy was forced to the altar by the bride’s 
relatives and probably without his own 
father’s consent. 

We must not exaggerate all this. It 
has often been remarked that young 
men of intelligence and temperament 
are prone to fall in love with older 
women; and moral standards in ‘Tudor 
England were very different from those 
of to-day. Yet it seems certain that 
Shakespeare’s after-relations with his 
wife were not happy. Several passages 
in his plays reveal a strong sense of the 
unwisdom of marriages ill-proportioned 
in years, and of prenuptial intimacy. 
In the records of one of his many real 
estate transactions it is evident that he 
went about to debar his wife from her 
dower right in the property; and among 
many thoughtful bequests to his family 
and friends the only one he made to her 
was his second-best bed. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that one third of the bulk of the estate 
was secured to her by law; that at the 
time the will was made she was sixty; 
and that the eldest daughter and her 
husband were in all probability better 
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able to manage property. Moreover, the 
second-best bed was doubtless the one 
endeared by whatever conjugal senti- 
ment existed between the pair. 

The story of Shakespeare’s early 
poaching, and of his being whipped and 
imprisoned by his victim, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, has stuck in the gorge of the poet- 
worshipers; but it is certain that in 
Justice Shallow, who appears in both 
“ Henry IV” and “ The Merry Wives,” 
Shakespeare caricatures Sir Thomas. 
Like Lucy, Shallow had luces—a kind of 
fish—-on his coat of arms, and was a 
mighty prosecutor of poachers. There 
is also extant a ballad attributed to 
Shakespeare, which lampoons Luey, the 
chief point of it turning on the fact that 
“Tuce ” and * louse” were pronounced 
alike in rustic dialect. This ballad, 
again, poet-worshipers have repudiated, 
mainly, as it seems, on the ground that it 
is unworthy of their divinity. But 
there is a tradition of utmost likelihood 
that Shallow was represented on the 
stage with “three louses rampant for 
his arms.” Whoever wrote the ballad, 
it is certain that the stripes admin- 
istered to the young vagabond’s back 
still smarted in the soul of the great 
playwright twelve years later, and were 
revenged in identical terms. 


ACTOR, MANAGER, AND PLAYWRIGHT. 


Improvident in love and reckless in 
sport, disgraced alike in his private 
life and in the court of local justice, 
young Shakespeare must have felt 
cribbed and confined by the bourgeois 
atmosphere of Stratford. He presently 
turns up in London. His father had 
been the first bailiff of the village to 
break through the prejudice against 
strolling players by licensing their per- 
formances; and the son seems to have 
gravitated naturally to the playhouse. 

Art for art’s sake, however, had little 
attraction for him. Still less was he be- 
traved by the license of theatrical life 
into a continuation of his youthful wild- 
ress. If he had resolved on a total ref: 
ormation he could not have been more 
steady and thrifty than he proved. Six 
vears after the hegira from Stratford an 
elder fellow-playwright, Robert Greene, 
satirized him as “an absolute Johannes 
factotum.” Call-boy, actor, playwright, 


























and manager, he turned his hand to all 
employment that came his way. But 
far from being a Jack at all trades, he 
was a master of all. 

Then, as now, the nearest way to 
wealth in the playhouse lay in financial 
management. The pay of the drama- 
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owner in the leading company of Lon- 
don, that playing at the Globe. Small 
as has always been the price paid for 
plays, however, they are the only sure 
foundation for managerial success; so 
for twenty years Shakespeare provided 
pieces for his company at the rate of 


THE JANSSEN PORTRAIT, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED BY THE DUTCH 
ARTIST, CORNELIS JANSSEN, WHO VISITED ENGLAND SHORTLY 
AFTER SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH. 


tist was small, ranging from four to 
eleven pounds for a play—equivalent 
now to about eight times as much, say 
from one hundred and fifty to four 
hundred and fifty dollars. Actors were 
better paid; but though the tradition is 
that Shakespeare “did act exceedingly 
well,” it is also recorded that the Ghost 
in “ Hamlet ” was “the top of his per- 
formance.” 

Shakespeare presently appears as part- 


almost two a year. Ibsen takes about 
two years, Pinero a year and a half, for 
asingle piece. Elizabethan playwrights 
wrote faster; but when we consider the 
call on Shakespeare’s time for rehears- 
als, performances, tours of the provy- 
inces, and the general duties of man- 
agement, it is evident that not the least 
of his virtues was a capacity for steady, 
hard work. 

He was conscious of no high mission, 
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no intellectual or spiritual message to 
deliver. He would have sympathized 
entirely with the mood in which Scott 
said that he didn’t give a damn for the 
things he wrote. To publish his plays 
would have been to give away the most 
valuable asset of his company, so he paid 
-no heed to the permanence of his fame. 
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In “The Winter’s Tale” 


his practical 
sense went the length of taking in toto 
the plot of a novel by his early detract- 


or, Greene—then dead. 

Supreme as was his genius, the chro- 
nology of the Elizabethan drama shows 
that he studied the changes of taste in 
his audiences, and was content to follow 








THE ELY PALACE PORTRAIT, NOW IN THE SO-CALLED BIRTHPLACE AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, PERHAPS THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE 
OF THE PAINTED PORTRAITS. 


The foible of originality never touched 
him. With the single exception of 
* Love’s Labor’s Lost,” the earliest and 
slenderest of his plays, he took his plots 
from others. Many, even of his master- 
pieces, notably ‘“ Hamlet,” ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and * The Merchant of 
Venice,” are mere revisions of plays by 
obscure predecessors. Scenes and char- 
acters he took entire. Long passages of 
dialogue, jests and poetic figures, he in- 
corporated with only such changes as his 
literary and dramatic sense suggested. 





into new fields under the lead of others. 
Perfecting so much, he originated next 
to nothing. 

In all this there was little question of 
plagiarism. When Moliére said that he 
took his own wherever he found it, he 
voiced the practise of centuries. In all 
times great writers have cared to do 
beautiful things rather than to gain the 


credit of originality. How deeply 
Shakespeare cared to do_ beautiful 


things is a matter of record for all ages; 
but it is equally evident that in doing 























them he maintained to the 
outward view the utmost 
sobriety afd thrift. 
Doubtless Shakespeare 
was as facile as he was 
prolific; but the tradition 
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which Ben Jonson related id 
on the authority of the ice 
players, that he “ never i t 
blotted "—that is, erased HA f 
—‘a_ line,” is mislead- iif 
ing. Little as has survived Hg 


in the wreckage of time 
to show how he worked, 
two different versions of 
“Romeo and Juliet ” have 
come down to us, and 
three of ‘“ Hamlet ”—each 
a reworking of the pre- 
ceding. There is every 
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reason for believing that he 
kept a close eye on the 
performances of his plays, 
and enhanced their theatric 
value whenever he saw the 
chance. 

Certain it is that he 
throve in worldly goods. 
A calculation based upon 
pretty certain data shows 
that when he was in his CG 
early thirties, and had 
been only a decade in | 
London, his average in- 4 
come for acting, writing, 
and his share in the com- 
pany, was one hundred 
and thirty pounds—of which the 
modern equivalent would be fully five 
thousand dollars. Later, his income 
reached six hundred pounds a_vear, 
equal to twenty-four thousand dollars 
to-day. This money he shrewdly in- 
vested in real estate in London and in 
his native Warwickshire. Like his 
father, he was frequently engaged in 
lawsuits, and stanchly defended his right 
in the most trifling sum. One transac- 
tion—and this of his later years—re- 
veals, in addition to the shrewdest of 
instinets for the main chance, a willing- 
ness to enclose the Stratford common 
lands for his own profit. Many will re- 
joice that he did not succeed. 

Like Seott, again, he seems to have 
eared deeply for the opinion of his 
fellow citizens. In conjunction with his 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT IN “ POETS’ CORNER,” IN THE SOUTI 
TRANSEPT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WITH A PORTRAIT 


STATUE BY SCHEEMAKERS (1740). 


father he made repeated and, in the end, 
successful efforts to secure from the 
Herald’s College a coat of arms. to 
which, strictly speaking, he had no 
claim. When he returned to Stratford 
he occupied the chief residence of the 
town, and was recognized as its leading 
citizen. If, as his satire on Sir Thomas 
Lucy indicates, he took to heart his early 
ill-repute at Stratford, his rehabilitation 
in local esteem was triumphant. 


THE PERSONALITY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
More baffling than the normality and 
sobriety of Shakespeare’s life is the 
peculiar cast of his genius, which ren- 
ders it difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
gather much from the plays as to the 
personal bias of the man. So wonderful 
was his mastery of technicalities that 
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THE DROESHOUT ENGRAVING, PREFIXED TO THE FIRST FOLIO EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS (1623). 


books have been written to show that he 
was learned in the profession of law and 
of medicine, that he was an original in- 
vestigator in science, that he was an 
extensive traveler. The probability is 
that he was none of these. His was the 
type of mind which we may, without dis- 
respect, call journalistic. He had the 
faculty of seeing into the heart of things 
at a glance, and of writing about them 
with as much accuracy as the most ac- 
complished specialist, and with more 


spirit. Other great men have been sim- 
ilarly endowed. According to John 
Fiske, Herbert Spencer was Shake- 
speare’s equal in this respect. Kipling 


has written a charming essay describing 
Shakespeare’s methods in gaining infor- 
mation as similar to those we know to be 
his own. 

Shakespeare’s catholicity of judgment 
was as great as his information—and 





here he differs from Kipling. His was 
typically the dramatic genius. He 
labored not to advocate this or that, 
but to represent impartially, and with a 
well poised soul, the conflicts of will and 
passion which are the essence of true 
drama. Arguments, equally cogent, 
have been written to show that he was a 
Catholic and a Protestant. There are 
many passages in the plays which have 
led critics to conclude that he sympa- 
thized with the aristocracy as against 
the people. But there are others, gen- 
erally neglected, which reveal a sense of 
the miseries and the wrongs of the poor 
verging upon socialism. Wing Lear 
himself, in the height of his misery and 
exposure, exclaims: 

Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these ? 
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And he rises to the conclusion— 


Take physic, pomp! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


The one judgment as to his personal 
character which we may safely draw 
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his ‘civil demeanor” and_ witnessed 
his reputation for * uprightness of deal- 
ing, which argues his honesty ”’—and 





the word * honesty ” then had a conno- 
tation of refinement and elevation of 
spirit which it has since lost. 
gentle,” 


* Sweet.” 
* friendly “—these are the 
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THE BUST OVER SHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


from the plays is that his sympathies 
were fine, sincere, and broad; and all 
that his contemporaries witnessed of 
him bears out the view. Such testi- 
mony offers a grateful offset to that of 
legal documents and records—in which, 
in the nature of things, few men appear 
at their best. At the outset of his ea- 
reer, in an apology for Greene’s harsh 
attack, the publisher Chettle praised 





epithets with which he is habitually de- 
scribed. Ben Jonson, who, like Jago, 
was nothing if not critical, wrote, after 
Shakespeare was dead, “I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory, on this 
side idolatry, as much as any. He was 
indeed honest, and of an open, free na- 
ture.” 

This mention of idolatry has led the 
irrepressible Bernard Shaw to assert 
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that the worship of Shakespeare began 
in his lifetime. If so, it was directed as 
much to the man as to his works. The 
antiquary Aubrey records traditions to 
the effect that he was “ very good com- 
pany, and of a very ready and pleasant 


& 
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his in sanity, sympathy, breadth, and 
elevation. 


THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Of the portraits of Shakespeare only 
two are beyond question authentic, and 
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SCRIVEN’S ENGRAVING OF THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT—THE PAINTING IS IN THE 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, IN LONDON. 


smooth wit.” One description of his 
tavern conversation pictures Jonson in 
the similitude of a Spanish galleon, and 
Shakespeare in that of an English ship. 
Jonson was built higher in classical 
learning, but was slow in maneuver. 
Shakespeare was lighter and quicker 
of movement, and carried off the 
victory by delivering blows adroitly 


where they were least expected. Modern 
praises of Shakespeare’s genius have 
not always been wise; but nothing can 
alter the fact that neither art nor his- 
tory bears record of a soul that equals 





these are disappointing. The print by 
Martin Droeshout, prefixed to the Folio, 
and vouched for as a likeness by Ben 
Jonson, in a poem on the opposite page, 
is a poor specimen of the work of a 
minor engraver. The bust over the 
grave at Stratford was doubtless exe- 
cuted by order of the poet’s family; but 
it is the work not of a sculptor, but of 
a “maker of tombs,” and it is’ be- 
lieved that an accident to the nose re- 
sulted in making that salient member 
shorter and the upper lip proportion- 
ately longer. In other respects, these 
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two portraits, allowing for an obvious 
difference of age, are strikingly alike. 


| There are many painted portraits, 
but most of them are obvious frauds. 
3 The one which has the longest and best- 


authenticated history is the Chandos, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery in 
London. There seems to be no doubt 





who loudly proclaimed himself Shake- 
speare’s natural son. But, as is evident 
in an early photograph, which shows it 
as faded and cracked almost beyond 
recognition, it has been completely 
repainted by the so-called restorer— 
when and by whom is not known. It 
differs radically from the print and 
the bust. 

The painting known as the Janssen 
portrait is artistically beautiful, but very 
different from the Droeshout print and 
the Stratford bust. If really painted by 
Janssen it was not done from life, for 
he did not come to England until after 
Shakespeare’s death. The probability is 
that like the Chandos portrait it is a 
work of the imagination. 

The so-called Droeshout Original has 
lately been exploited as that which the 
engraver copied in making his print 
for the Folio. A few years ago I made 
a careful study of it, and collected the 
precise opinions of all the authorities 
who have given verdict upon it. All 
evidence points to the conclusion that 
it is a clumsy copy of the print. 

Of all the painted portraits the one 
which has most claim to credit, and 
which is by all odds the most artistic 
and interesting, is the Ely Palace por- 








that it once belonged to D’Avenant, : 
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trait, now in the so-called Birthplace at 
Stratford. That it dates from the early 
seventeenth century has not been dis- 
puted. The inscription, “AE 39 X 
1603,” corresponds .to Shakespeare’s 
age at that date; and though, in com- 
mon with the lower part of the face, it 
has been slightly retouched, it is in the 
main apparently genuine. Though 
somewhat defective in drawing, it bears 
so striking a resemblance to the 
Droeshout print as to suggest that it 
may have been the original. The sensi- 
tive beauty of the face, and the dreamy 
look in the eyes, appear very im- 
perfectly in photographs, which empha- 
size the crudities of the drawing.* 

Aubrey reports that Shakespeare was 
“a handsome, well-shap’t man”; and 
the fact that he played the Ghost 
of Buried Denmark, besides certain 
“kingly parts in sport” suggests that 
he was tall and straight. The original 
pigments of the bust have been taken as 
evidence that his hair was brown and 
his eyes hazel; but successive repaint- 
ings have made them hard to determine, 
especially in the case of the eyes; and 
it is a well-known fact that in the course 
of time paint alters color radically. The 
eyes of the Ely Palace portrait are gray, 
which is said to be the color most com- 
mon in men of genius. 

It must always be a subject of keen 
regret that Shakespeare did not live to 
he painted by Vandyke; but since he 
did not, the advice of Ben Jonson is of 
lasting value: 

Reader, look, 
Not on his picture, but his book. 


*The fullest record as to the portraits of Shakespeare is that of Parker Norris, who, however, wrote 
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have discussed in “A New Portrai 


y Palace Portrait were brought to light. These J 





A LEGEND FROM THE CUMBERLANDS. 


IN teeth of storms, in spite of snows— 
The tale for truth I heard— 

A flower there blows which always knows 
The birthnight of our Lord. 


All children long to see that bloom ; 








They too His presence feel, 
While round the manger in the gloom 
The wondering oxen kneel. 


Ah, ye who wake a winter night 
To watch this blossom wraith— 
Sweet is the hour and sweet the flower, 
But sweeter far your faith ! 


Emma Bell Miles. 











TELEMACHUS, FRIEND. 


BY O. HENRY. 


ETURNING from a hunting trip, I 
waited at the little town of Los 
Pinos, in New Mexico, for the south- 
bound train, which was one hour late. I 
sat on the porch of the Summit House 
and discussed the functions of life with 
Telemachus Hicks, the hotel proprietor. 
Perceiving that personalities were not 
out of order, I asked him what species 
of beast had long ago twisted and muti- 
lated his left ear. Being a hunter, I was 
concerned in the evils that may befall 
one in the pursuit of game. 

“That ear,” said Hicks, “ is a relic of 
true friendship.” 

“ An accident?” I persisted. 

“No friendship is an accident,” said 
Telemachus; and I was silent. 

“The only perfect case of true friend- 
ship 1 ever knew,” went on my host, 
“was a cordial intent between a Con- 
necticut man and a monkey. The 
monkey climbed palms in Barranquilla 
and threw down cocoanuts to the man. 
The man sawed them in two and made 
dippers, which he sold for two reales 
each and bought’ rum. The monkey 
drank the milk of the nuts. Through 
each being satisfied with his own share 
of the graft, they lived like brothers. 

“But in the case of human beings, 
friendship is a transitory art, subject to 
discontinuance without further notice. 

“T had a friend once, of the entitle- 
ment of Paisley Fish, that I imagined 
was sealed to me for an endless space of 
time. Side by side for seven years we 
had mined, ranched, sold patent 
churns, herded sheep, took photographs 
and other things, built wire fences, and 
picked prunes. Thinks I, neither homi- 
cide nor flattery nor riches nor sophistry 
nor drink can make trouble between me 
and Paisley Fish. We was friends an 
amount you could hardly guess at. We 
was friends in business, and we let our 
amicable qualities lap over and season 
our hours of recreation and folly. We 
certainly had days of Damon and nights 
of Pythias. 

“ One summer me and Paislev gallops 


down into these San Andres mountains 
for the purpose of a month’s surcease 
and levity, dressed in the natural store 
habiliments of man. We hit this town 
of Los Pinos, which certainly was a 
roof-garden spot of the world, and flow- 
ing with condensed milk and honey. It 
had a street or two, and air, and hens, 
and a eating-house; and that was 
enough for us. 

“We strikes the town after supper- 
time, and we concludes to sample what- 
ever efficacy there is in this eating- 
house down by the railroad tracks. By 
the time we had set down and prized up 
our plates with a knife from the red oil- 
cloth, along intrudes Widow Jessup with 
the hot biscuit and the fried liver. 

“ Now, there was a woman that would 
have tempted an anchovy to forget his 
vows. She was not so small as she was 
large; and a kind of welcome air seemed 
to mitigate her vicinity. The pink of 
her face was the in hoc signo of a culi- 
nary temper and a warm disposition, 
and her smile would have brought out 
the dogwood blossoms in December. 

“Widow Jessup talks to us a lot of 
garrulousness about the climate and his- 
tory and Tennyson and prunes and the 
scarcity of mutton, and finally wants to 
know where we came from. 

“< Spring Valley,’ says I. 

“* Big Spring Valley,’ chips in Pais- 
ley, out of a lot of potatoes and knuckle- 
bone of ham in his mouth. 

“That was the first sign I noticed 
that the old fidus Diogenes business be- 
tween me and Paisley Fish was ended 
forever. He knew how I hated a talka- 
tive person, and yet he stampedes into 
the conversation with his amendments 
and addendums of syntax. On the map 
it was Big Spring Valley; but I had 
heard Paisley himself call it Spring 
Valley a thousand times. 

“ Without saying any more, we went 
out after supper and set on the railroad 
track. We had been pardners too long 
not to know what was going on in each 
other’s mind. 





























“TI reckon you understand,’ says 
Paisley, ‘ that I’ve made up my mind to 
accrue that widow woman as part and 
parcel in and to my hereditaments for- 
ever, both domestic, sociable, legal, and 
otherwise, until death us do part.’ 

“Why, yes,’ says I, ‘I read it be- 
tween the lines, though you only spoke 
one. And I suppose you are aware,’ says 
[, ‘ that I have a movement on foot that 
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same as ever; but there my sense of eti- 
quette ceases. In this fracas with Mrs. 
Jessup we play it alone. I’ve notified 
you fair.’ 

“And then I collaborates with my- 
self, and offers the following resolutions 
and by-laws: 

“¢ Friendship between man and man,’ 
says I, ‘is an ancient historical virtue 
enacted in the days when men had to 







































































“BACH ONE OF US HAD A DIFFERENT SYSTEM OF REACHING OUT FOR THE EASY 
PLACES IN THE FEMALE HEART.” 


leads up to the widow’s changing her 
name to Hicks, and leaves you writing 
to the society column to inquire whether 
the best man wears a japonica or seam- 
less socks at the wedding! ’ 

“<There’ll be some hiatuses in your 
program, says Paisley, chewing up a 
piece of a railroad tie. ‘I’d give in to 
you,’ says he, ‘in ’most any respect if 
it was secular affairs, but this is not so. 
The smiles of woman,’ goes on Paisley, 
‘is the whirlpool of Squills and Chaly- 
beates, into which vortex the good ship 
Friendship is often drawn and dismem- 
bered. Id assault a bear that was an- 
noying you,’ says Paisley, ‘ or I’d indorse 
yous’ note, or rub the place between 
your shoulder-blades with opodeldoc the 





protect each other against lizards with 
eighty-foot tails and flying turtles. And 
they’ve kept up the habit to this day, 
and stand by each other till the bellboy 
comes up and tells them the animals are 
not really there. I’ve often heard,’ I 
says, ‘about ladies stepping in and 
breaking up a friendship between men. 
Why should that be? I’ll tell you, Pais- 
ley, the first sight and hot biscuit of 
Mrs. Jessup appears to have inserted 
a oscillation into each of our bosoms. 
Let the best man of us have her. I’ll 
play you a square game, and won’t do 
any underhanded work. I'll do all my 
courting of her in your presence, so you 
will have an equal opportunity. With 
that arrangement I don’t see why our 
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steamboat of friendship should fall 
overboard in the medicinal whirlpools 
you speak of, whichever of us wins out.’ 

“<*Good old hoss!’ says Paisley, 
shaking my hand. ‘And I'll do the 
same,’ says he. ‘ We'll court the lady 
synonymously, and without any of the 
prudery and bloodshed usual to such oc- 
casions. And we’ll be friends still, win 
or lose.’ 

“ At one side of Mrs. Jessup’s eating- 
house was a bench under some trees 
where she used to sit in the breeze after 
the south-bound had been fed and gone. 
And there me and Paisley used to con- 
gregate after supper and make partial 
payments on our respects to the lady of 
our choice. And we was so honorable 
and circuitous in our calls that if one of 
us got there first we waited for the other 
before beginning ‘any gallivantery. 

“The first evening that Mrs. Jessup 
knew about our arrangement I got to 
the bench before Paisley did. Supper 
was just over, and Mrs. Jessup was out 
there with a fresh pink dress on, and 
almost cool enough to handle. 

“T sat down by her and made a few 
specifications about the moral surface of 
nature as set forth by the landscape and 
the contiguous perspective. That eve- 
ning was surely a case in point. The 
moon was attending to business in the 
section of sky where it belonged, and 
the trees was making shadows on the 
ground according to science and nature, 
and there was a kind of a conspicuous 
hullabaloo going on in the bushes be- 
tween the bullbats and the orioles and 
the jack-rabbits and other feathered in- 
sects of the forest. And the wind out 
of the mountains was singing like a 
jew’s-harp in the pile of old tomato-cans 
by the railroad track. 

“TJ felt a kind of sensation in my left 
side—something like dough rising in a 
crock by the fire. Mrs. Jessup had 
moved up closer. 

“<QOh, Mr. Hicks,’ says she, ‘ when 
one is alone in the world, don’t they feel 
it more aggravated on a beautiful night 
like this?’ 

“T rose up off of the bench at once. 

“< Excuse me, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ but Ill 
have to wait till Paisley comes before I 
can give a audible hearing to leading 
questions like that.’ 
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“ And then I explained to her how we 
was friends cinctured by years of em- 
barrassment and travel and complicity, 
and how we had agreed to take no ad- 
vantage over each other in any of the 
more mushy walks of life, such as might 
be fomented by sentiment and proxim- 
ity. Mrs. Jessup appears to think se- 
rious about the matter for a minute, aad 
then she breaks into a species of laugh- 
ter that makes the wildwood resound. 

“In a few minutes- Paisley drops 
around, with oil of bergamot on his hair, 
and sits on the other side of Mrs. Jessup, 
and inaugurates a sad tale of adventure 
in which him and Pieface Lumley has a 
skinning-match of dead cows in 795 for 
a silver-mounted saddle in the Santa 
Rita valley during the nine months’ 
drought. 

“ Now, from the start of that court- 
ship I had Paisley Fish hobbled and tied 
toa post. Each one of us had a different _ 
system of reaching out for the easy 
places in the female heart. Paisley’s 
scheme was to petrify ’°em with won- 
derful relations of events that he had 
either come across personally or in large 
print. I think he must have got his 
idea of subjugation from one of Shake- 
speare’s shows I see once called 
‘Othello.’ There is a colored man in it 
who acquires a duke’s daughter by dis- 
bursing to her a mixture of the talk 
turned out by Rider Haggard, Lew 
Dockstader, and Dr. Parkhurst. But 
that style of courting don’t work well 
off the stage. 

“ Now, I give you my own recipe for 
inveigling a woman into that state of 
affairs when she can be referred to as 
‘née Jones.’ Learn how to pick up her 
hand and hold it, and she’s yours. It 
ain’t so easy. Some men grab at it so 
much like they was going to set a dis- 
location of the shoulder that you can 
smell the arnica and hear ’em tearing 
off bandages. Some take it up like a 
hot horseshoe, and hold it off at arm’s 
length like a druggist pouring tincture 
of asafetida in a bottle. And most of 
"em catch hold of it and drag it right 
out before the lady’s eyes like a boy 
finding a baseball in the grass, without 
giving her a chance to forget that the 
hand is growing on the end of her arm. 
Them ways are all wrong. 
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“ PAISLEY GALLOPS UP THE AISLE, PUTTING ON A CUFF AS HE COMES.” 


“Tl tell you the right way. Did you 
ever see a man sneak out in the back 
yard and pick up a rock to throw at a 
tomcat that was sitting on a fence look- 
ing at him? He pretends he hasn’t got 
a thing in his hand, 4nd that the cat 
don’t see him, and that he don’t see the 
eat. That’s the idea. Never drag her 
hand out where she’ll have to take notice 
of it. Don’t let her know that you think 
she knows you have the least idea she is 
aware you are holding her hand. That 
was my rule of tactics; and as far as 
Paisley’s serenade about hostilities and 
misadventure went he might as well 
have been reading to her a time-table of 
the Sunday trains that stop at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 

“One night when I beat Paisley to 
the bench by one pipeful, my friendship 
gets subsidized for a minute, and I asks 
Mrs.. Jessup if she didn’t think a ‘ H’ 
was easier to write than a ‘J.’ Ina sec- 
ond her head was mashing the oleander 
flower in my buttonhole, and I leaned 
over and—but I didn’t. 

“<Tf you don’t mind,’ says I, standing 
up, ‘we'll wait for Paisley to come be- 


fore finishing this. I’ve never done any- 
thing dishonorable yet to our friendship, 
and this won’t be quite fair.’ 

“¢Mr. Hicks,’ says Mrs. Jessup, look- 
ing at me peculiar in the dark, ‘if it 
wasn’t but for one thing, I’d ask you to 
hike yourself down the gulch and never 
to disresume your visits to my house.’ 

“¢ And what is that, ma’am?’ I asks. 

“* You are too good a friend not to 
make a good husband,’ says she. 

“Tn five minutes Paisley was on his 
side of Mrs. Jessup. 

“¢Tn Silver City, in the summer of 
°98,’ he begins, ‘I see Jim Bartholomew 
chew off a Chinaman’s ear in the Blue 
Light Saloon on account of a cross- 
barred muslin shirt that—what was that 
noise ?’ 

“T had resumed matters again with 
Mrs. Jessup right where we had left off. 

“Mrs. Jessup,’ says I, ‘ has promised 
to make it Hicks. And this is another 
of the same sort.’ 

“ Paisley winds his feet around a leg 
of the bench and kind of groans. 

“* Lem,’ says he, ‘ we been friends for 
seven years. Would you mind not kiss- 
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ing Mrs. Jessup quite so loud? I’d do 
the same for you.’ 

“< All right,’ says I. ‘ The other kind 
will do as well.’ 

“<«This Chinaman,’ goes on Paisley, 
‘was the one that shot a man named 
Mullins in the spring of ’97, and that 
was é 

“ Paisley interrupted himself again. 

“*Lem,’ says he, ‘if you was a true 
friend you wouldn’t hug Mrs. Jessup 
quite so hard. I felt the bench shake 
all over just then. You know you told 
me you would give me an even chance as 
long as there was any.’ 

“Mr. Man,’ says Mrs. Jessup, turn- 
ing around to Paisley, ‘if you was to 
drop in to the celebration of mine and 
Mr. Hicks’ silver wedding, twenty-five 
years from now, do you think you could 
get it into that Hubbard squash you 
call your head that you are nix cum rous 
in this business? I’ve put up with you 
a long time because you was Mr. Hicks’ 
friend; but it seems to me it’s time for 
you to wear the willow and trot off down 
the hill.’ 

“Mrs. Jessup,’ says I, without losing 
my grasp on the situation as fiancé, ‘ Mr. 
Paisley is my friend, and I offered him a 
square game and a equal opportunity as 
long as there was a chance.’ 

“<«A chance?’ says she. ‘ Well, he 
may think he has a chance; but I hope 
he won’t think he’s got a cinch, after 
what he’s been next to all the evening.’ 

“Well, a month afterward me and 
Mrs. Jessup was married in the Los 
Pinos Methodist Church; and the whole 
town closed up to see the performance. 
When we lined up in front, and the 
preacher was beginning to sing out his 
rituals and observances, I looks around 
and misses Paisley. I calls time on the 
preacher. ‘ Paisley ain’t here,’ says I. 
‘We’ve got to wait for Paisley. A 
friend once, a friend always—that’s 
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preacher holds up the incantations ac- 
cording to instructions. 

“In a few minutes Paisley gallops up 
the aisle, putting on a cuff as he comes. 
He explains that the only dry-goods 
store in town was closed for the wed- 
ding, and he couldn’t get the kind of a 
boiled shirt that his taste called for un- 
til he had broke open the back window 
of the store and helped himself. Then 
he ranges up on the other side of the 
bride, and the wedding goes on. I al- 
ways imagined that Paisley calculated as 
a last chance that the preacher might 
marry him to the widow by mistake. 

“ After the proceedings was over we 
had tea and jerked antelope and canned 
apricots, and then the populace hiked 
itself away. Last of all Paisley shook me 
by the hand and told me I’d acted square 
and on the level with him, and he was 
proud to call me a friend. 

“The preacher had a small house on 
the side of the street that he’d fixed up 
to rent; and he allowed me and Mrs. 
Hicks to occupy it till the ten forty 
train the next morning, when we was 
going on a bridal tour to El Paso. His 
wife had decorated it all up with holly- 
hocks and poison ivy, and it looked real 
festal and bowery. 

“ About ten o’clock that night I sets 
down in the front door and pulls off my 
boots a while in the cool breeze, while 
Mrs. Hicks was fixing around in the 
room. Right soon the light went out in- 
side; and I sat there a while reverberat- 
ing over old times and scenes. And then 
I heard Mrs. Hicks call out, ‘ Ain’t you 
coming in soon, Lem?’ 

“* Well, well!’ says I, kind of rous- 
ing up. ‘Durn me if I wasn’t waiting 
for old Paisley to——’ 

“ But when I got that far,” concluded 
Telemachus Hicks, “I thought some- 
body had shot this left ear of mine off 
with a forty-five. But it turned out to 





Telemachus Hicks,’ says I. Mrs. Jes- be only a lick from a broomhandle in 
sup’s eyes snapped some; but the the hands of Mrs. Hicks.” 
A MARINER. 


LIFE is 4 sea that has no chart ; 
Remote and veiled the haven lies ; 
Yet am I ever high of heart, 
Led by the pharos of Love’s eyes ! 





Sennett Stephens. 























THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


BY HARTLEY DAVIS. 


JEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, 


SON AND NAMESAKE OF THE 


FAMOUS GENERAL—HIS PERSONALITY, HIS REMARKABLE SUC- 


CESS IN POLITICS, 


AND HIS RISE TO PROMINENCE AS A 


FIGURE OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 


| io mayor of New York is respon- 

sible for the safety, comfort, and 
general well-being of some four millions 
of people—the most congested popula- 
tion, and the most mixed in race, ever 
gathered together in a city. He rules 
over more than half the inhabitants of 
the Empire State, and there are but 
three other States in the whole Union 
that have within their boundaries as 
many human beings as the second town 
of the world. Half a dozen of the minor 
European countries have fewer citizens, 
and of the eleven republics of South 
America there are but two—Brazil and 
the Argentine—that can show more in- 
habitants than the city at the mouth of 
the Hudson. 

The executive of this great town has 
one of the biggest jobs in the United 
States. The formal business of admin- 
istering a city that spends upwards of 
one hundred and ten million dollars an- 
nually is tremendously exacting, and 
social and political obligations increase 
his responsibilities many fold. There 
isn’t a ruler in Europe, except perhaps 
the Czar of Russia, who has such power 
to direct the intimate things that make 
for the happiness or discontent of so 
many people as the mayor of New York: 

The present holder of the office, 
George Brinton McClellan, was first 
elected to it two years ago before he 
had reached his thirty-eighth birthday, 
and this year, when he was renominated 
for a second term, it was difficult to 
find any one willing to run against him. 
He is the first Tammany Hall mayor to 
win the respect of his opponents; for of 
course, in reform estimation, Tammany 
Hall stands for all that is evil and cor- 
rupt in municipal politics. District At- 
torney Jerome has publicly emphasized 
the fact that Mr. McClellan is the son 
of a gentleman, was educated as a gen- 





tleman, and has the honest instincts of 
a gentleman. Jacob A. Riis, whose 
thoughts turn ever to the daily life of 
the great mass of the city’s people, has 
declared that Mr. McClellan is the best 
organization mayor New York.ever had. 
He may not be one of New York’s great 
mayors, to be classed with Mayors Hoff- 
man, Cooper, Grace, or Hewitt; but it is 
true that he has brought to the City 
Hall an atmosphere and distinction it 
has not had since Mayor Hewitt’s time. 

Mayor McClellan’s photographs make 
him look severe, not to say stern. In 
real life he is one of the most cheerful 
of men, a type of perfect health and a 
clear conscience. When he is not smil- 
ing in his whole-souled, confidence- 
inspiring way, he seems to be getting 
ready to smile. He has an air of sin- 
cere, cordial frankness, as if everything 
in his mind was as open as the day. As 
a matter of fact, he is as close-mouthed 
as any one in public life. 

Mr. McClellan has a native dignity 
that never deserts him, and yet he is as 
good a “mixer” as ever sought votes. 
He confesses without humiliation that 
he has been what is called a “ward 
heeler,” and he trusts he was a good one. 
He impresses every one as being a clean 
man, mentally and physically. His 
greatest enjoyment is in books. He 
owns one of the best private libraries in 
New York, and keeps in close touch 
with the worthiest literature in French, 
German, and Italian, all of which he 
reads fluently. In his campaigns, he 
makes speeches in all three of those 
tongues. He is fond of outdoor life, and 
especially of walking—he goes on foot 
every day from his home in Washington 
Square to the City Hall, a distance of 
about two miles—and he finds it great 
fun to drive his own motor-car. 

Mr. McClellan never makes a personal 
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enemy if he can avoid it, and seldom in 
these strenuous days has a man reached 
an important public position with so few 
of them. He possesses infinite tact and 
patience, coupled with powers of per- 
suasion that are almost uncanny. He 
reaches a decision quickly. His well- 
trained mind, his sense of proportion, 
and his natural executive power, enable 
him to transact a great deal of business 
in a very short time. One of the most 
imperturbable of men, he has a reputa- 
tion for never losing his temper. It isn’t 
quite a correct one, for he is capable of 
righteous anger; but he never explodes 
or loses his self-control. 

The one thing that is indeterminate 
in the general estimate of the man is 
the question of his personal strength 
and courage. It is an established belief 
that no Tammany mayor can be his own 
master; his will must be subservient to 
that of the organization. Mayor Van 
Wyck once expressed it in this way: 

“* What’s the use of your asking me to 
give you that place? Don’t you know 
that I can’t appoint a scrubwoman in 
the City Hall to please myself?” 

Everything that Mayor McClellan has 
gained in public life he owes to Tam- 
many Hall. Richard Croker, seeking 
able and well-educated young men of 
good family to give tone to Tammany, 
picked out this son of a famous father 
two or three years after he graduated 
from Princeton, and made him treasurer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. The young 
man already had a large acquaintance, 
gained as a political reporter on the 
Journal, the World, and the Herald in 
New York. Having taken up public 
life, he devoted himself to it seriously 
and so intelligently that he was nomi- 
nated for president of the board of 
aldermen. He developed swiftly, and 
Mr. Croker, mightily pleased at the vin- 
dication of his own judgment, sent 
young McClellan to Congress, where he 
served nine years. 

Tammany could not give a youth of 
twenty-seven the brains and discretion 
to preside successfully over the alder- 
manic board. When he became mayor of 
New York, it could not endow him with 
the grace and distinction with which he 
has discharged the social obligations of 
his position. It could not make him 
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win respect in Washington, where he 
succeeded Bourke Cockran, an orator of 
national fame, and the only representa- 
tive of the Empire City who had any 
standing in Congress. Neither could it 
give him a place on the ways and means 
committee, the highest honor to which 
a Democrat can aspire in a Republican 
House. On the other hand, if Mr. Mc- 
Clellan’s virtues and abilities were mag- 
nified tenfold, he could not have 
reached one of the offices he has held 
without Tammany Hall. He fully ap- 
preciates this, and no man is more out- 
spoken in his loyalty to the organiza- 
tion; but it is worthy of note that when 
he came to make his appointments, the 
young mayor selected men to head sev- 
eral of the most important city depart- 
ments in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the Tammany chieftains. 

“ My profession is politics,” said Mr. 
McClellan on one occasion. The leaders 
in Tammany consider politics a busi- 
ness, not a profession. The difference is 
significant. 

At forty, Mayor McClellan can look 
back on a remarkable career; but his 
eyes are fixed on the future. He is the 
logical Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of New York, and in the back- 
ground is a vision of the Presidency. 
When he was in Congress, his intimate 
friends were Senator Lodge, Senator 
Hoar, Senator Hale, and the “ cabinet 
set.” In New York, among his intimates 
are Whitelaw Reid, Elihu Root, and 
men of that stamp—Republicans of 
national fame, you will notice. 

In addition to his name, George 
Brinton McClellan inherited his father’s 
great capacity for organization and sys- 
tem. It is natural for people to fear 
that the element of weakness, the ten- 
dency to temporize and vacillate, which 
marred General McClellan’s military 
career, may also have descended to his 
son. That is for time to prove. 

Mayor McClellan was married sixteen 
years ago, but he has no children. His 
wife—who was Miss Georgiana Heck- 
scher—is a handsome and attractive 
woman who not only has an excellent 
social position butalso possesses a knowl- 
edge of politics equaled by few men. 
She is his chief adviser, and he takes no 
important step without consulting her. 
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GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 
From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1905, by Pirie MacDonald, New York. 





[See page 291.] 
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CUPID’S OPPORTUNITY. 


ELL me not of springs and passions, 
Not of June nor roses sing; 
Lovers know that Christmas fashions 


Half th i f spring! 
a e@ Marriages of spring R. C. Pitzer. 
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IN THE AGE OF THE YEAR. 
js it the wizard. wind "THROUGH the crisped grass and the husk 
That has shriveled the quince’s rind ? Rustle the feet of the Dusk; 

Sooth, we know it was he And the only song we know 

Who shook the leaves from the tree Is the back-log’s murmur low. 

And danced them out of breath Then come, and sit with me 

Till they wizened away in death! By the side of Memory 

Strange and subtile powers And Love, with the bluet skies 

Have rule of these ashen hours, In her spring-reverting eyes, 

Binding the stricken sphere And there shall be vernal cheer 

In this, the age of the year. In this, the age of the year! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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A RIPPING TIME. 
Plunged in ribbons and 


silks and lace, 


Her busy fingers 
worked apace. 
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“You're having a_ pleasant 
time?” said I, 


Seeing her deftly the scissors ply. 
She jerked and pulled the crinkled thread ; 
“T’m having a npping time!” she said. 


Doris Webb. 
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“HE white star made a way for them 
Across the fields of Bethlehem, 
Who came to worship at His feet 
And kiss her tattered garment’s hem. 


~HE ox hath raised his voice to show 
The way wherein their steps should go; 
And they have entered with their gifts, 
And One hath smiled upon them so. 


BOVE. the frankincense and myrrh, 
They heard the deep-breathed cattle stir ; 
But they have touched His baby hand 
And felt the trembling smile of her. 


Amen! Amen, but would to-night 

A star could lead my steps aright, 
To bow my head upon His feet 

And weep my heart out in His sight! 














Theodosia Garrison 
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FOR one brief glance she gave— 
One glimpse of Paradise— 

My beating heart grew brave 
Because of Beauty’s eyes. 


FOR one sweet strain of song 
That made the air rejoice, 

My timid heart grew strong 
Because of Beauty’s voice. 


FOR one dear word she spoke, 
And for love's dearest kiss, 

My heart from slumber woke 
Because it dreamed of bliss. 


HER voice sings at my side, 
Her eyes look down above; 
My heart is satisfied 
Because it holds her love! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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A VASA PRINCE 


AND HIS BRIDE. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 1TO- THE 


CROWN OF SWEDEN, THE FIRST 


PRINCE OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY TO INHERIT THE BLOOD: OF 
THE OLD SWEDISH ROYAL HOUSE, AND HIS ENGLISH BRIDE. 
FORMERLY PRINCESS:-MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT. 


NLIKE his father, the Crown Prince 

of Sweden, or his grandfather, 
King Oscar, there is in the veins of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Scania, 
who was recently married to Princess 
Margaret of Connaught, King Edward's 
niece, a strain of the ancient Swedish 
royal blood. It is through his mother 
that the young prince claims descent 
from the famous house of Vasa, with 
which the most glorious memories of 
Scandinavian history are identified. 
Gustavus Vasa, the founder of the line, 
won independence for his country by 
shaking off the yoke of Denmark. His 
descendants ruled at Stockholm for 
three centuries, and some of them— 
notably Charles XII and Gustavus Adol- 
phus—made Sweden a power in Europe. 
His Vasa ancestry gives the young 
Duke of Scania a hold upon the affec- 
tions of his future subjects which 
neither the crown prince nor any of the 
kings of the Bernadotte line can be said 
to have enjoyed. The old Swedish aris- 
tocracy, which is intensely proud and 
exclusive, has always regarded the mon- 
archs of the present dynasty as plebeian- 
born usurpers. It has held more or less 
aloof from the court of Stockholm, and 
has treated Oscar II and his immediate 
predecessors with much the same lack 
of deference that the scions of the old 
patrician houses of Rome were wont to 
display toward the late King Humbert. 
The present Crown Princess of Swe- 
den, mother of the young Duke of 
Seania, is a great-granddaughter of 
Gustavus IV, the last king but one of 
the Vasa line. Gustavus, who had been 
brought to the throne at the age of four- 
teen by the assassination of his father, 
was deposed by a military pronuncia- 
mento in 1809, and banished. He was 
replaced on the throne by his uncle, 
Charles XIII. Being childless, and hav- 


ing a great admiration for Napoleon, 
Charles named as his heir one of the 
great French emperor’s lieutenants, 
Marshal Bernadotte—a soldier who was 
the son of a country attorney at Pau, 
and who had served his way up from the 
ranks. He induced the national legisla- 
ture to ratify his choice, and established 
his protégé at Stockholm as crown 
prince. 

As a corporal in the French army, 
Bernadotte had stood on guard beside 
the scaffold on the Place de la Concorde 
at Paris, when Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette were decapitated. He had a 
guillotine and the motto “ Death to all 
Tyrants” tattooed on his right arm. 
Now, however, forgetting his revolu- 
tionary principles, he associated himself 
heartily with his new interests, and soon 
became the virtual ruler of Sweden. In 
1813, when Napoleon’s star began to 
wane, he turned his back upon his old 
master, and joined the allied powers 
that were striving to crush the emperor. 
His services in bringing about the lat- 
ter’s overthrow caused the Congress of 
Vienna to leave him undisturbed in his 
position at Stockholm, and in 1818, on 
the death of Charles XIII, he ascended 
the throne as Charles XIV. His wife, 
Desirée Clary, a Marseilles stock- 
broker’s daughter, whom Napoleon had 
jilted before Bernadotte married her, 
became Queen of Sweden and Norway. 

Meanwhile the dethroned Gustavus 
had taken up his residence in Austria 
and Switzerland. His only son, who as- 
sumed the title of Prince of Vasa, mar- 
ried Princess Louise of Baden in 1830. 
They had one child, a daughter, who, 
after having by her father’s directions 
declined an offer of marriage from Na- 
poleon III, became the wife of the late 
King Albert of Saxony, whom she now 
survives. She has no children. 
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A FUTURE KING AND QUEEN—PRINCE GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, DUKE OF SCANIA, ELDEST SON OF THE 
CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, AND HIS BRIDE, WHO WAS PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 

















A VASA PRINCE 


The young Duke of Scania gets his 
Vasa blood from Gustavus’ daughter 
Sophia, who married Grand Duke 
Leopold of Baden, father of the reign- 
ing grand duke. The latter, the aged 
Grand Duke Frederick, has two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. The son, whose 
union with Princess Hilda of Luxem- 
burg has remained without issue, will 
eventually succeed to the throne of 
Baden. The girl is the wife of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and the 
mother of the prince whose marriage to 
the Duke of Connaught’s elder daughter 
was celebrated at Windsor last June. 

Thus descended from kings and peas- 
ants, heir presumptive to a throne with 
a long and romantic history, it seemed 
only in keeping with the traditions of 
the houses of Vasa and Bernadotte that 
there should be an element of romance 
in the Duke of Scania’s choice of a wife. 
He was in hjs twenty-third year, and his 
parents and grandparents were casting 
their eyes over the wmarriageable 
princesses of Germany, when he tele- 
graphed them, from Egypt, that he had 
met his fate on the banks of the Nile. 
Princess Margaret was at Cairo with her 
father, who was on his way to visit 
Khartum; and her wooing may be said 
to have been carried on in the shadow of 
the Pyramids. 

Although no one had foreseen the 
likelihood of the match, it met with 
immediate approval on the part of the 
countryrien of both the young people. 
There have been many marriages in the 
past between the reigning houses of 
Great Britain and of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Moreover, since 1855 there has 
been in existence a treaty of alliance 
whereby England pledges her naval and 
military resources for the defense of 
the Scandinavian peninsula against any 
foreign invasion, the sister kingdoms in 
return binding themselves neither to 
cede nor to lease any of their territory 
or harbors to a foreign power. The 
Norwegians, although they were in the 
act of cutting themselves adrift from 
Sweden, did not forget that England, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had guaranteed their constitution ; 
and among the good wishes and con- 
gratulations received by the bride and 
groom none were couched in more cor- 
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dial terms than those that came from 
the government, the chief cities, and the 
leading institutions, of Norway. 

From a purely material point of view 
the match made by Princess Margaret 
appears to-day less brilliant that it 
seemed at the time of her engagement 
nearly a year ago. Then the crown to 
which the Duke of Scania was heir pre- 
sumptive was rated as that of a second- 
class power in the concert of nations. 
With the loss of Norway, Sweden has 
sunk to the level of a third-rate power, 
having suffered severely both in prestige 
and in material interests. Fortunately 
for the young couple, the present King 
and Queen of Sweden are enormously 
rich. Queen Sophia inherited an im- | 
mense fortune from her father, the last 
but one of the reigning Dukes of Nassau 
—a fortune acquired, like that of the 
Prince of Monaco, by the maintenance 
of public gambling establishments. 
King Oscar has shown himself to be a 
singularly shrewd and able administra- 
tor of his wife’s property. He was one 
of the largest stockholders in the Suez 
Canal Company in its early days, and 
draws good dividends from various busi- 
ness enterprises both in his own do- 
minions and abroad. The mere loss of 
that portion of the civil list which was 
contributed by Norway is not likely to 
weigh heavily upon the reigning family. 

It is to be regretted that King Oscar 
should set his face so strongly against 
the acceptance by his sons or grandsons 
of any offer of the Norwegian throne. 
For, in spite of their separation, Norway 
and Sweden have too many interests in 
common not to compel them to go hand 
in hand in certain eventualities. Danger 
from a foreign foe would almost inevit- 
ably lead to concerted action, and it isa 
question whether a joint war of defense 
would not result in reuniting them on 
some sounder and more satisfactory 
basis. 

Indeed, their union would never have 
been sundered had the two kindred 
nations displayed, during the last hun- 
dred years, the mutual forbearance and 
common sense that characterized the de- 
liberations of their representatives in 
arranging the terms of the separation 
and settling the future relations of Nor- 
way and Sweden. 











BY FRANK A. 


WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE HAS DONE FOR FRANCE. 


MUNSEY. 


THE MOTOR-CAR HAS CREATED A VAST NEW INDUSTRY, AND HAS 
TURNED THE TIDE OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL TO FRANCE, MAKING IT 
THE GREAT SUMMER AND WINTER PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD. 


i is a pretty well-known fact that the 

automobile had its beginning, and in 
the first few years its chief development, 
in France, but just what the automobile 
means to France is little appreciated. 
It is known that every year a good 
many machines are manufactured and 
sold there, and at prices that must ag- 
gregate a good deal of money. 

This, I should say, is about the casual 
way of thinking of the matter, if in- 
deed people think of it at all. But the 
manufacture of automobiles and the 
proceeds of their sale are insignificant as 
compared with the vast amount of 
money that in a thousand other ways is 
put into circulation in the French Re- 
public by means of the automobile. 

The output of automobiles in France 
has grown in eight years, 1898 to 1905, 
inclusive, from just under two thousand 
to over twenty thousand cars. And the 
best obtainable figures show that these 
machines brought about two millions of 
dollars in the former year and say fifty 
millions in the latter. 


WORK FOR HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


It is estimated that there are to-day 
employed in France, in one way or an- 
other, in the automobile industry and 
all that pertains thereto, including the 
care and repair of cars, more than two 
hundred thousand people. This num- 
ber would include not only all those 
working on the construction of new 
cars, but those employed on the basic 
materials that enter into their construc- 
tion, such as steel and brass and alum- 
inum and copper and wood and leather, 
as well as those engaged in fashioning 
these products into the various parts 
for the automobile. Of chauffeurs 





alone a vast army finds steady work in 
France, for in a country where wages 
are much lower than in America almost 
every one who owns a car keeps a me- 
chanician. In every garage, too, many 
men are employed in the cleaning and 
care and repair of machines. The re- 
pairing of machines is in itself a vast in- 
dustry, calling for as much, if not more, 
labor than is given to the original con- 
struction of the automobile. 

The motor-car, though light in con- 
struction, is put to a far greater test 
than the railway locomotive with its 
ponderous strength. The latter runs on 
a smooth, level track free from abrupt 
turns and corners. Moreover, it runs on 
schedule time, and except in case of ac- 
cident is not forced to the sudden stops 
that in the very nature of the case rack 
and strain machinery. The automobile, 
on the other hand, has all kinds and con- 
ditions of roads, varying from the per- 
fect macadam to the impossible and dis- 
graceful. The starting and stopping, 
jolting and jerking, turning and twist- 
ing, running over obstructions and 
through sand and mud and water—all 
this necessarily puts the automobile to 
the severest mechanical test. Under 
such conditions, and allowing for the 
tremendous speed of the machine, ex- 
press train speed in fact, the wear and 
tear and breakage in the usage of the 
automobile is and must be very great, 
and this strain is not alone on the ma- 
chinery of the motor-car, but on the 
carosserie as well. 

It follows naturally, then, that it 
must require a great army of workmen 
to keep these cars in repair. They not 
only have to keep in condition the new 
cars that come out every season, but the 
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great accumulation of cars covering 
many seasons; and the older the car, the 
more wear and tear it has had, and the 
more severe its usage the more work 
there is for machinists and carriage 
builders. To clinch this statement, lest 
it seem absurd that approximately as 
many men should be employed in the 
repairing of cars as in the manufacture 
of them, one must take into considera- 
tion the great excess of cars in use over 
the annual production of new cars. 

It has been impossible to get any- 
thing like accurate statistics on this re- 
pair feature of the automobile business, 


but from a pretty intimate knowledge of . 


the general conditions I think I am not 
far wrong in concluding that the re- 
fashioning and reconstruction of old 
machines, and the repairing of all ma- 
chines, must furnish employment to as 
much labor, and call for as much ma- 
terial, as the original construction, and 
possibly a good deal more. And of 
course in the matter of tires and inner 
tubes, which at best have short life, the 
yearly consumption would be fully 
twenty times greater on the machines 
in use than is needed to equip the new 
machines. Chains, too, come in for 
rapid wear, and on cars in constant use 
must be changed frequently. Such sup- 
plies as gasoline, oils, grease, carbides, 
and other materials that disappear with 
the using, and that run up to an enor- 
mous sum of money in a year, play no 
part in the new motor-car. They, like 
the chauffeur’s salary, figure only in the 
running expenses. 

Starting with a basis of fifty million 
dollars, or thereabouts, as the selling 
value of new cars for the present year, it 
is a fairly reasonable estimate that the 
total direct income to France from the 
automobile and from automobiling, in- 
cluding all wages and the value of all 
materials, would reach up to well nigh 
two hundred million dollars. 


THE VAST SUMS THAT TRAVELERS SPEND. 


But this great total is merely the 
direct income of the industry plus the 
cost of running the machines. It in- 
cludes not one penny of the vast sum 
now pouring into France every year, 
which is superinduced by the automo- 
bile, but which is not directly depend- 
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ent upon the machine itself or its 
maintenance. 

Accurate figures as to this subsidiary 
amount—money that would never find 
its way into France were it not for the 
automobile—are beyond the grasp of 
the statistician. Even a fairly sugges- 
tive estimate would be hopelessly diffi- 
cult to obtain. If one were to seek the 
exact truth, he would first have to learn 
who among the enormous number of 
people visiting France are there solely 
because of the automobile, either on 
their own initiative or that of their 
family or friends. Next he would have 
to go to the custom-house and ascertain 
the revenue from the dutiable articles 
brought in by this automobile con- 
tingent, and also the sums received on 
imported automobiles in use and to be 
used by these same people. From the 
custom-house he would have to go to 
the steamship lines and railways and 
learn from them the moneys collected 
for transportation, baggage, and all 
other expenses from this pleasure-bent 
army. A yet more important source of 
information would be the hotels. Here 
precise statistics from the many hostel- 
ries of Paris, great and small, and from 
the hotels and inns scattered throughout 
all France, dotting thoroughfares and 
byways, mountains and seashore, would 
aggregate an astoundingly large sum. 
Taxes on automobiles and the license 
fees for running them would also be a 
considerable amount. 

Theaters, restaurants, cafés, shops, 
and farms; the establishments of 
wine merchants, florists, jewelers, milli- 
ners, dressmakers, tailors, trunkmakers, 
artists, bric-d-brac and furniture dealers 
—all these, and every other phase of in- 
dustry, are benefited and enriched by 
this tremendous accession of tourists. 

Travel through France, and every- 
where the renovation and refurbishing 
and refurnishing and general bringing 
up to date of antiquated and impossible 
old hotels, speaks eloquently for the 
automobile and what it has done for the 
country. In every little village and 
town provision is now made for the 
automobilist, not only in supplies such 
as gasolene, oils, and tires, but by shop- 
keepers, hotels, and restaurants. The 
automobile has brought new life and 
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new atmosphere into these dead old 
places with their grass-grown streets. 


A CHANGE IN THE TREND OF TRAVEL. 


The influx of tourists into France has 
become so great that the hotel capacity 
of Paris is overtaxed and strained to the 
point of breaking. This year the city 
has been so crowded that only a small 
percentage of visitors could be properly 
and satisfactorily housed. ‘This is par- 
ticularly true of the American who seeks 
and is willing to pay for such luxuries as 
our best modern hotels furnish at home. 
Within the last half dozen years great 
improvements have been made in the 
old hotels in the way of putting in baths 
and polishing and painting and modern- 
izing in so far as possible. These 
changes, however, it is safe to say, would 
not have gone on to any considerable ex- 
tent, but for the automobile. There 
would have been no urgent necessity for 
them. 

Formerly the average American man 
wasn’t especially keen about Paris. The 
life there, after once seeing it as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, did not appeal to our 
temperament. The language and cus- 
toms were foreign to us. True, a few 
artists and some others liked the place, 
but they were in a hopeless minority. It 
was England, with its similar language 
and similar people, and with a history 
in which we are so deeply rooted—it was 
England that attracted the American 
man. Switzerland, Germany, and other 
countries were interesting and attractive 
places for recreation and as a refuge 
from our hot summers and hard work. 

The English lines, which prior to a 
few years ago almost wholly controlled 
the better grade of passenger traffic be- 
tween New York and Europe, did not 
touch at French ports, and do not to- 
day, as to that matter. With the pres- 
ent trend of travel, however, it is a 
question if they will not soon be forced 
to do so as a matter of self-preservation, 
when so many people now prefer going 
direct to the Continent, cutting out 
thereby the much dreaded Channel trip 
from London to Paris. The American 


Line, which up to a few years ago landed 
all its passengers at Southampton, now, 
like the German lines, touches at Cher- 
bourg. 


MAGAZINE. 





Without knowing the actual statistics, 
but relying upon observation and a 
fairly good knowledge of the people who 
go abroad and where they spend their 
time, it is safe to say that a great ma- 
jority of them now land on the Conti- 
nent instead of on English shores, and 
of this number who land on the Conti- 
nent a very large percentage disembark 
at French ports. Moreover, most of the 
wealthy or well-to-do people who land 
elsewhere sooner or later find their way 
to Paris. This is equally true of those 
who go direct to England. Whatever 
country one misses, the one country he 
does not miss to-day, if he can help it, 
is France. This is a very marked change 
from what was the case a few years ago. 
An American no longer feels himself a 
stranger or among strange people in 
Paris. In summer, when most of our 
people are there, he meets so many 
Americans and English on every turn 
that he feels very much at home, and as 
if he were among an English-speaking 
race. And the presence of so many 
Americans and English in Paris has 
stimulated the French to familiarize 
themselves with our language. 


FRANCE AS THE WORLD’S PLAYGROUND. 


That the automobile has been a chief 
factor in bringing about this result, 
which is so benefitting and enriching 
the French nation, cannot be denied. 
The men who formerly, with suppressed 
protests, went to Paris with their wives 
and daughters, to whom the shops were 
an irresistible attraction, now go there 
for their own pleasure. 

Everybody, not only from America, 
but from all the countries of the earth, 
once in Paris, suddenly finds the auto- 
mobile spirit getting into his blood. If 
he has the price he makes the plunge 
and finds out what automobiling from 
the inside of the machine is like. And 
once trying it on French roads, he be- 
comes a sudden and enthusiastic and 
well sustained convert. The automobile 
has not only changed the viewpoint of 
the regular tourists who go abroad— 
that is to say, those who have been in 
the habit of going, and who would go if 
the motor-car had not been invented— 
it has not only made them devotees of 
France, but has led a very large army of 
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others to cross over and spend their 
holidays and leisure months, whether 
winter or summer, in France—people, I 
mean, solely induced to do this by the 
automobile. 

And the money this latter contingent 
take with them is for the most part, or 
wholly, spent in France. What is true 
of the American is equally true of Eng- 
lishmen, who now swarm over to France 
for an automobile run and for a jolly 
holiday. The Italian, the Russian, the 
German, the Austrian, and many from 
the other countries of Europe do like- 


wise. France has become the great sum- 


mer playground of the world; and not 
only is it the summer playground, but 
southern France is the finest winter 
playground in Europe. This was of 
course the fact before the advent of 
the automobile, but the latter has 
tremendously increased the popularity 
of the French Riviera, furnishing as 
it does such an unrivaled means of 
pleasure. 

England and Switzerland were 
pretty thoroughly traversed prior to the 
automobile, but France, the country 
outside of Paris, except for a few 
watering-places and a few conspicuously 
well known places, was little understood 
and little known, by the American 
traveler in particular. The automobile 
gives one real geography—an intimate 
knowledge of the topography and char- 
acter and atmosphere of a country 
which is concrete and everlasting. 

I know what all this means, having 
traversed in its broad lanes the whole 
country in all sections. A lifetime 
spent in France railroading from point 
to point and driving behind horses 
would not and could not have given me 
so good an idea of the real France as I 
now have. City life, yes—but the great 
stretches of fertile fields, and the valleys 
and mountains and seashore, the little 
villages and country homes and country 
folk, the great waving fields of grain, 
the fruit orchards, vineyards, and flower 
gardens—this is the true France, not 
the boulevards and the boulevardiers of 
Paris. : 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS FOR FRANCE. 


The money flowing into France from 
other. sources than their own people, 


WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE HAS DONE FOR FRANCE. 
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and which is the direct outgrowth of the 
automobile, goes into such an infinite 
diversity of interests and fields of hu- 
man endeavor that a classification or 
tabulation of them is impossible. One 
man might accidentally or otherwise 
guess more closely than another. I 
have no idea of the tremendous aggre- 
gate, but that it is sufficiently large to 
make up a total from direct and indirect 
sources—and in this is included what I 
have termed the subsidiary income—a 
grand_total of four hundred million dol- 
lars annually, I am prepared to believe. 
At all events, the automobile in half a 
dozen years has brought to the French 
people an outlet for its labor, its basic 
and finished materials, its art and the 
art creations of the Rue de la Paix, that 
a hundred years would perhaps not have 
realized to them except for this inven- 
tion. 

And the reason of all this, next to the 
automobile itself, is the roads of France, 
the finest roads the world has ever 
known. The French government and 
the French people, realizing what the 
automobile would certainly mean to 
them, have had the cleverness and fore- 
sight to encourage its use by liberal laws 
and extreme courtesy—a courtesy on 
the part of the peasants and people in 
all stations of life that is at once a sur- 
prise and a delight to the tourist. 

But the value of the automobile as 
an industry, and in its influence on the 
trend of travel to France, is in its in- 
fancy. Next year more tourists will be 
in France than any previous season, and 
in succeeding seasons the tide of travel 
will for a considerable time continue to 
rise. No country in recent years has 
been so well advertised, and it has the 
merits and the comforts, and yields the 
pleasures, to hold the people when once 
they get there and know it as they only 
can with the aid of the automobile. 

As an initiatory advertisement “ The 
Lightning Conductor,” which nearly 
every one seems to have read, was worth 
to France a million dollars, perhaps ten 
times as much. Since that book was 
issued every one I have ever met abroad 
has either taken the trip through 
Touraine and other parts of France, or 
has lamented his inability to do so. To 
turn the tide of travel to any one sec- 
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tion of the world is something that can- 
not be done by deliberate purpose and 
undertaking. It must come about from 
deeper and more fundamental causes 
than the scheme of statesmanship or 
organization. But once flowing into a 
country, it is apt to remain until other 
great underlying causes or developments 
turn it back and aside. France will 
therefore continue to reap in larger and 
larger and still larger measure these 
benefits in the development of which the 
automobile has been so wonderful a 
factor, a fundamental factor. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON FOR AMERICA. 


There is a lesson for us here in Amer- 
ica to be drawn from the experience of 
France. To be sure, the conditions are 
widely different. France had her good 
roads long prior to the automobile. 
Their great pioneer builder was Na- 
poleon, and no man ever built such 
roads as he. He set the example which 
has since been followed with the highest 
skill and efficiency by the great govern- 
mental department, the Ponts et Chaus- 
sées, which cares for the highways of 
France. 

France is not divided up into forty- 
five or fifty independent empires, as is 
this country. There is a unity of organi- 
zation there that simplifies things and 
saves endless controversy and friction. 
Here there are no two States that have 
the same automobile laws. If one were 
to travel in a motor-car throughout our 
whole Union, he would have to plaster 
every available inch of space on his 
car with numbers, and would have to 
equip himself in the outset with 
licenses from all these States and Terri- 
tories, and familiarize himself with the 
various laws therein. But this is the sur- 
face of things. Fundamentally our 
trouble is in our roads, miserable, inex- 
cusable roads for the most part, for such 
a great, strong, rich nation as ours. 
Next to the roads as a difficulty with 
which the American automobilist must 
contend is the popular prejudice that he 
has to encounter—a prejudice, I must 
say, more or less well founded. But 
there is a special cause for this prejudice 
that does not exist in France, and that 
gets right back to our narrow, dan- 
gerous roads. 


MAGAZINE. 


Give us the great, broad, fine roads of 
Napoleon, and the keenness of Ameri- 
can prejudice against the automobile 
will largely disappear. This prejudice 
rests on common sense, and there is no 
more common sense people in the world 
than Americans. 

On a wide road, if a horse is fright- 
ened, the chances of serious accident are 
so minimized that little alarm would 
naturally be felt, whereas on a narrow 
crowning road, with ditches on either 
side, as is so frequently the case, there 
is no place of escape for the frightened 
horse. The accidents from these 
frights, the nuisance of dust from our 
dirt roads, and the general fear of the 
automobile, have created and engen- 
dered the American prejudice. The feel- 
ing has been accentuated by the reckless 
handling of cars by drivers to whom the 
automobile is still a new toy. This abuse 
will surely disappear as the machine be- 
comes better understood, and as good 
judgment and thoughtfulness for the 
interests and safety of others temper 
the craze for speed. 

That the motor-car has come to stay 
there can be no doubt. Give us the 
broad, fine roads of France, give us uni- 
form laws throughout the whole coun- 
try, INTERSTATE LAws, and let them be 
such as will stand for the best interests 
of the people, yet at the same time be 
rational and fair to the automobilist— 
give us these, and America, I am certain, 
will become the greatest automobile 
country of the world, and the greatest 
summer playground of the world. 

We have here a hundred, perhaps five 
hundred people to one of any other 
country who can afford to go in for auto- 
mobiling. We have the money, the tem- 
perament, and the country, and though 
we were a few years behind France in 
starting, we now have men at the head 
of the automobile industry who, backed 
with unlimited capital and the genius 
for the task in hand, are certain to work 
out the highest development of the auto- 
mobile, the top noteh of perfection. 
Give us these good roads, I repeat, ac- 
companied by wise laws, and a hundred 
million dollars of American money that 
now goes annually to enrich Europe will 
remain at home to build bigger and 
stronger our own great country. 





A DOUBLE HOLD-UP. 


BY ARTHUR McEWEN. 


I. 
OC HANSON had suffered much 


from moral uprisings, and one 
was now well under way in Bullion Ra- 
vine. Moral uprisings had made it nec- 
essary for him to leave successively, and 
quickly, Cedar City, Lone Pine Camp, 
Last Chance Flat, and Treasure Bend. 
This, for a young man, was a large ex- 
perience, and it had implanted in him a 
profound hatred, as well as a profound 
respect, for vigilance committees— 
“ stranglers,” he called them in the dia- 
lect of his profession, which was that of 
a gambler. When in funds he played at 
the tables; when not, he dealt the cards 
for wages. His native cheerfulness bore 
up under all professional reverses, but, 
as he said himself, vigilance committees 
“ got him.” 

-In the broad doorway of the Delta 
saloon, Doe Hanson —so titled because 
of a rumor that he had received a medi- 
cal education in the East somewhere— 
stood smoking, with his hands in his 
trousers pockets. Sheriff McCarthy, a 
ponderous six-footer, passing, gave a 
glance at the short, slight, rather boyish 
figure, and noticing the gloom on the 
thin face, made colorless by late hours 
and incessant tobacco, paused to ask 
Kindly: 

“ What’s up, doc?” 

“The stranglers! ” said Hanson. 

“They’re not after you, are they?” 

“No, not yet; but they will be. They 
always get round to me in time, Mac.” 

“But,” argued the sheriff reassur- 
ingly, “ you haven’t done anything. It 
ain’t a crime in Nevada to be a sport, 
and you’re a square one; everybody 
knows that.” 

“These here moral movements have 
no discrimination after they get good 
and started,” replied Hanson with a 
touch of scorn in his deliberate voice. 
“They begin on killers and hold-ups, 
and that’s all right; but when they’ve 
strangled a few, and served notice to 


vamoose on more, they’re so tickled at 
being able to give orders and get no 
back talk, they can’t stop. They set out 
to scour the camp clean and make a 
heaven on earth of it; and that means 
that I’ve got to slide. Oh, I know! I’ve 
been through the mill hard and plenty. 
Hank Yancey, that deals down at the 
Sawdust Corner, found a card under his 
bedroom door from 601 this morning, 
giving him twenty-four hours to light 
out.” 

“Well, you’re not Yancey. 
crook.” 

“ Perhaps, but he’s stuck to his deal- 
er’s chair and honest work while he’s 
been in the Ravine, even if he did bring 
a record for brace boxes and gun plays 
with him from Arizona. What’s he done 
here that 601 should fire him between 
two days?” 

“Keep your shirt on, doc,” advised 
the big sheriff composedly. “I'd let 
Yancey do his own kicking, if I was 
you.” 

“T will, but if it?s Yancey to-day it’s 
ten to one it'll be me to-morrow. The 
stranglers are old friends of mine, and 
I know them. They’ve got to the 
ground-pawing stage, head down, and 
it’s up to all sports, good or bad, to go 
early and avoid the rush. But I tell you 
I’m getting tired of it, Mac! This being 
batted around from one camp to an- 
other, as if I had the mange, is rubbing 
my hair the wrong way. I’m willing to 
stack up against any of these sugar- 
sanding store-keepers that ticket them- 
selves good citizens when it comes to 
character. I’ve had my shootings, but 
I’ve had them fair. I’ve never robbed 
anybody or played it low down on a liv- 
ing soul. You’ know that. I’m white, 
if I do say it myself, and man to man 
I’d face any strangier that ever pulled 
a rope—yes, any three of them, blast 
their cowardly hearts! ” 

His voice was not raised, but his eyes 
narrowed wickedly. 

“Wait till you’re hurt before you 
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squeal,” counseled the sheriff. “ There’s 
men in this town that won’t stand for 
any rough deal on you, doc.” 

“ Will you stand by me?” 

“ Officially, d’ye mean? ” 

* Of course.” 

“ Oh, well, doc, you’ve got to keep in 
mind that my office is an elective one, 
and 601——” 

“Runs elections when it’s roused,” 
finished Hanson, with a faint, hard 
smile. “That’s all right, Mac. It’s 
every man for himself in this world, and 
I don’t blame you; but I give it to you 
straight, I’m getting tired! 

“Tfonesty may be the best policy,” 
he reflected, as he strolled down the 
Ravine’s one sun-baked street and out 
across the gray sage-brush desert in the 
direction of the dark pine forest that 
stretched for twenty miles toward 
Yankee Flat; “but it depends on the 
locality. If I must go, I prefer to go 
without an invitation from 601, and 
what I want is a stake!” 


II. 


Tue driver of the stage from Yankee 
Flat reined up his four horses with sud- 
den and eager violence, and the messen- 
ger by his side poured out a slow, mo- 
notonous sequence of curses in a savage 


undertone. A sawed-off shotgun lay 
across his knees, but he did not dare to 
put his hands upon the deadly thing. 
His hands had gone up into the air in 
obedience to the command of a man 
who stood in the road with another 
shotgun, not sawed-off, pointing at his 
breast. 

This man had a grain-sack over his 
head, with circles cut from it, and be- 
hind these circles his eyes gleamed. 

“ Chuck that gun down! ” he ordered. 
“Keep your hands up! Do it with your 
knees, confound you! Do you take me 
for a fool?” 

The knees did their work with a jerk, 
and the messenger continued to curse. 
The driver was calm. His contract 
called for driving, not fighting. 

“Now then,” cried the brigand, 
walking to the side of the stage and ad- 
dressing the passengers, “if any of you 
gents has a gun and is entertaining 
thoughts of using it, change your minds, 
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for there’s a partner of mine behind 
them pines to the right that’ll blow the 
top of your heads off, if you should have 
the good luck to do me. Chuck your 
guns out, gents!” 

Three revolvers were tossed to the 
ground. 

“Out all hands!” came the next 
order. “ Lively, step lively!” he flung 
at them with an authority so peremptory 
that one of the passengers, a mining ex- 
pert from New York, wondered if the 
robber had been a guard on the Ele- 
vated, in his time. 

Four men descended and were stood 
in a row, their arms above their heads. 

“'There’s a lady present, I see,” re- 
marked the highwayman in the voice of 
chivalrous courtesy. “You may stay 
where you are, miss. You don’t need 
to be scared none.” 

“T’m not scared,” she answered icily, 
“but I won’t stay in here. Vil go 
through this with the rest of the outfit, 
if it’s all the same to you, Mr. Holdup.” 

Without waiting for leave, she stepped 
lightly down to the pine-shaded road. 
The brigand eyed her doubtfully 
through the circles in his sack. She was 
young and pretty, but not gentle. There 
was fire in her glance, and anger gave 
a hot fiush to her rounded cheeks. 

“ Oh, just as you say, miss,” conceded 
the highwayman, with pronounced po- 
liteness, “ but business is business, and 
since you will join in the festivities, I’1l 
have to ask you to hold up your hands.” 

“ Certainly,” she said, “ but not un- 
til——” : 

Quick as the flash of a searchlight he 
had her by the wrist, and the bullet 
from her little nickel-plated revolver 
threw up a spatter of red dust a yard 
from his side. 

“T suppose,” he said with slow sav- 
ageness as he wrenched the pistol from 
her grasp, “I had ought to shoot you 
for this, but you’re a woman, and that 
saves you. Have you another gun on 
you? Answer me quick, or I’ll search 
you—lI will, so help me God!” 

“No, no!” she uttered breathlessly, 
her cheeks going pale, and her eyes 
rounding in terror. “I’m all in—sure I 
am, you brute! ” 

“Well, that’s all right,” he decided, 
releasing her. “Now you just mosey 
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over there to that big pine and stand 
with your face to it like a good girl, till 
I tell you to quit.” 

“ As sure,” she menaced, her courage 
and color returning, “as sure as I’m 
Sheriff MeCarthy’s daughter you'll pay 
for this!” 

Nevertheless she went to the tree and 
did as she was bid, her bosom heaving. 

“And just be nice and clasp your 
hands behind you, miss,” called the 
brigand. It was done, the small inter- 
laced fingers wrathfully twitching. 
“Now, gents, time’s money, and time’s 
passing. I'll lav aside this here shotgun 
and use one of these six-shooters you so 
kindly heaved out to me. T’m_ two- 
handed, and I'll keep it cocked in my 
left while I go through your seams with 
my right. If any one of you tries to 
grab me, or bucks in any way, it’s a 
bullet through your back.” 

The four men writhed their 
watches were taken and their pockets 
emptied. It was not so much the loss 
of their property as the humiliation of 
helplessness which oppressed them as 
the consciousness of cowardice would 
have done, though they were not cow- 
ards. Three of them had been bred on 
the frontier, and possessed the frontier’s 
wisdom, which forbids resistance when 
the “drop” is against you. And the 
New York expert had lived too long in 
the metropolis, and had dealt too inti- 
mately with financiers, to be greatly per- 
turbed by anv form of brigandage, how- 
ever novel. 

“Get back into the stage,” com- 
manded the bandit, and the passengers 
climbed to their seats in scowling 
silence. “ Now, miss, vou can leave that 
tree!” 

As she came, he picked from the dust 
the little nickel-plated revolver, and 
with surprising rapidity discharged its 
five remaining shots. Giving a half bow, 
he restored it to her, and gallantly held 
out his hand to assist her ascent. But 
she pursed her lips, and with high head 
went up unaided. 

He gave a short laugh behind his 
grain-sack, and, resuming his shotgun, 
cried briskly to the still murmuring 
messenger: 

“ Let’s have that express box, hombre. 
Lively, lively now, or you'll be full of 
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buckshot!” The box, a heavy affair of 
iron, thudded on the road. “ All 
serene!” he proclaimed to the driver. 
“Whip ’em up, old man. You've got 
fifteen miles to make the Ravine, and 
you can’t do it under two hours with the 
grade, and that’s twice enough for me. 
Grood-day, gents. Miss McCarthy, yours 
truly. Adios!” 

The stage had not gone twenty yarils 
ere the robber was on his knees exam- 
ining the treasure-box. The hasp was 
huge, the padlock also. 

“If Wells Fargo would only do the 
decent thing and trust the messenger 
with the kev,” he thought in annoyance, 
“it would make things a mighty sight 
easier for gents that are up against it 
and have to have a stake.” 

There was nothing for it but stone 
against iron, and from the roadside he 
brought boulder after boulder, each 
bigger chan the other, and crashed them 
down upon the padlock. It was heavy 
labor, rewarded at the end of a good 
quarter of an hour by the lid flying open. 
A stream of twenty-dollar gold pieces 
gushed out clinkingly into the dust. 

“ Ah!” came in a satisfied, ecovetous 
grunt from deep down in the robber’s 
chest, as he knel¢ to luxuriate with eager 
fingers in the yellow wealth. 

“ Hands.up!” ordered a mild voice. 

The robber sprang, upright as if 
stung by a snake—to look through the 
cireles of his grain-sack into the muzzle 
of a revolycr.. The man who held it 
with a steady hand had stepped from be- 
hind a tree. His coat was inside out, 
and a bandanna handkerehief masked 
his face from the eyes downward. 

The robber, like the passengers, had 
the wisdom of the frontier. His hands 
were in the air without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

“Come here!” 
figure. 

The robber obediently approached 
until within two feet of the master of 
the situation. 

“Turn round! ’ 

He turned. A 
showed from his 
twitched out. 

“ Hands down and behind you!” 

In a moment the robber’s wrists wer 
bound. 
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“Now go over and sit down with 
your back to that tree where you sent 
the girl.” 

Seated, the robber glared, gulping, 
through his sack’s circles. 

“ Who in thunder are you anyhow.?” 
he inquired, in the rage of impotence. 
~ An officer?” 

“Do I look like one? ” 

“You’re made all right for a road- 
agent.” 

“ Any 
\ ou? ” 

“Tf I had my hands free 

“ You'd hold ’em up again, or I’d plug 
you. I don’t know but I ought to plug 
you anyhow!” 

“What for?” 

“ Because I don’t just see what ’m 
going to do with you after I’ve bagged 
all this stuff you thought was yours. 
What would you do if you were in my 
place—shoot me?” " 

“No, I'd propose a divvy—half and 
half, fair and square. Dog hadn’t ought 
to eat dog.” 

“'That’s a liberal view for a gent in 
vour fix, for sure! But I guess, since 
you got in ahead of me and did the 
rough work, I do owe you something; so 
| won’t shoot you, partner. When I’ve 
got all the plunder together I’ll just tie 
vou to that tree where you did the polite 
by Nan—by that young lady, and leave 
you to wait there till her father comes 
for you.” 

The bound robber cursed as uselessly 
as the messenger had done, and more 
loudly. His successor and conqueror 
strode to the heap of gold coin, and with 
businesslike calm and celerity was 
stooping to take the first handful, when 
he straightened with a sharp start and 
listened. 

Horses’ hoofs, galloping hoofs, the 
hoofs of several horses, were pounding, 
and not far away. They were coming 
on the road up which the stage had 
climbed not half an hour ago. 

“Stand up!” he ordered harshly. 

The robber grumbled. 

“Stand up or I bore you!” 

The words were shot out like bullets, 
and the bound man struggled to his 
leet. The beating hoofs were very near 
—just beyond the rise of the hill. With 
swift hands the new bandit whipped off 
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his long coat, reversed it, put it on as it 
should be, and in one quick motion had 
the handkerchief off his face and in his 
pocket. ; 

“Doc Hanson!” cried the robber. 

The horses were over the hill, Sheriff 
McCarthy tearing in the lead, a carbine 
clutched in his free hand. His horse 
slid for yards, with stiff forelegs ex- 
tended, so headlong had been his speed 
and so fierce the halting pull on the 
bridle. 

“How's this, doc?” the sheriff 
shouted, darting his glance from one 
man to the other. 

“Oh,” answered Hanson easily, * ! 
was taking a walk and ran into this 
hold-up a minute ago. I’ve tied him, 
and was getting ready to head for the 
Ravine or the Flat when I’d got his 
plunder together.” 

‘“* Good for you! ” 

Flinging himself from the saddle, Mc- 
Carthy grasped Hanson’s hand and 
gripped it with a grip so mighty that the 
slight young man winced and went paler 
than was his wont. 

“Stop it, pa! He’s fainting,” 
clear young voice. 

Naney McCarthy knew the paternal 
grip; it was of wide fame. Two men 
were with her, who did not look elated, 
for she held her six-shooter in view, 
with reference to them. They were 
prisoners whom the sheriff had been 
bringing to the Flat, the county seat, 
when he met the plundered stage. 

* Doe Hanson,” announced the sheriff 
officially and formally, “ I want to thank 
you for your service to San Ramon 
County in capturing this road-agent. 
You have acted the part of a brave man 
and a good citizen, and be assured the 
people, whose law officer I am, shall be’ 
fully informed of what you have done. 
You deserve well of the public,” he con- 
cluded, somewhat feebly, “ and your— 
your heroic action in rounding up this 
here road-agent on a lone hand will be 
recognized by all good citizens.” 

“ Road-agent!” scoffed the robber 
within his grain-sack. ‘ He’s one him- 
self. If I hadn’t got the stage he would, 
and if you hadn’t got here when you did, 
you'd have found me, but not the stuff. 
Road-agent! Doc Hanson’s on the hold- 
up just as I am, Mac.” 


cried a 
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“Who are you?” demanded the 
sheriff with dignity, resenting the man’s 
familiarity. With a single rude pull he 
removed the grain-sack from the dis- 
comfited road-agent’s face. “ Hank 
Yancey, by thunder! ” 

“ Hank Yancey,” spoke that gentle- 
man hotly; “ square sport till 601 drove 
him to the road! And I’d been headed 
for Mexico by now if it wasn’t for that 
good citizen, who used to be a man— 
sheriff’s helper against his own kind, 
Mr. Doe Hanson!” 

Doe Hanson looked troubled. Nancy 
McCarthy’s shy admiration for <his 
single-handed feat did not altogether 
suffice to remove his dejection on the 
homeward ride. It was not until the 
next day that his customary calm cheer- 
fulness was restored. Possibly the news 
that over night Hank Yancey—plainly 
with help from the outside, in the way 
of saws and a-horse, and to the great 
anger of 601—had escaped from the 
calaboose, exerted some influence on his 
spirits, though his pockets were empty 
to the bottom, his last dollar having 
gone with Hank. 


IIT. 


Some three or four vears later the 
New. York mining expert returned to 
Nevada to report on new properties, 
and was privileged to extend congratu- 
lations to Sheriff McCarthy on his ninth 
reelection. The ensuing conversation 
chanced to touch on social rank ‘and 
caste prejudice, whereupon the sheriff, 
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now a little grayer than he had been, 
declared himself. 

“'There’s some people,” he said, 
“that objects to sports. As for me, ’m 
an American, and to my mind a square 
sport is as good as any other man. [’m 
not a sport myself, but I’ve got one for 
a son-in-law, and I’m proud of it. His 
Delta Faro Parlors are known from 
Reese River to the Colorado, and any 
man who says the games there are ever 
anything but straight had better say it 
with his hand on his gun if I’m around. 
It may‘ be-my. partiality as a father-in- 
law, but I’m laying it down as a proposi- 
tion that a_gamer.man and an honester 
man than Doe Hanson, ‘or a finer or 
more public-spirited citizen, don’t infest 
the sage-brush. If there’s a husband 
and father in this camp that’s got the 
edge over him, I want to see who it is! 
And for the two terms that Doe Hanson 
has been mayor of Bullion Ravine he’s 
given what even the frenzied opposition 
is bound. to-cail an ideal administration. 
I back his official hand myself on gen- 
eral lines,- though we’re in different 
political parties. The only thing the 
better element .can.say against him is 
that he’s dead set against-all vigilance 
committees. He won’t have 601 doing 
business at any price. That may. be-a 
weakness, my friend, but .at least it 
shows a respect for law which brings us 
into step with the cultured East, and is 
only consistent, it seems to me, with 
what ‘had :onght to be the dignified gait 
of the chief magistrate of a young and 
growing metropolis of the golden West.” 





THE DESERTED CABIN. 


How desolate it stands upon the slope 
Of yonder hill ! The vacant windows stare, 
No curtain sways, no eager welcome waits 
From smiling faces there. 


The path is overgrown, and through the grass, 
Self-sown, the pansies from their border stray, 
And thick athwart'the door the ivy shade 
Grows deeper day by day. 


And such my life since you have left. 


The rain 


Unheeded falls; the sun shines as of old, 
But lingers not in all the dreary rooms 
To touch your hair to gold. 


And yet a little vine of memory 
Clings round the doorway where your garments swept— 
Close to the threshold, where your footfall passed, 
Forget-me-nots have crept. 


Alice Rollit Coe. 
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SENATOR CLARK’S WONDERFUL MANSION. 


BY R. H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE COSTLY NEW YORK HOUSE NOW BUILDING FOR THE SENATOR 
FROM MONTANA—WHEN COMPLETED IT WILL REPRESENT SOMETHING 
LIKE TEN YEARS’ WORK AND AN EXPENDITURE OF FIVE MILLION 


DOLLARS. 


O Millionaires’ Row in New York— 
which may be localized as the two- 

inile stretch of Fifth Avenue between 
lifty-First Street and Ninety-First, and 
which may be truthfully described as 
the most remarkable line of mansions in 
the world—there is now being added a 
structure yet more remarkable than any 


it has hitherto contained. Still far from 
completion, this monumental — build- 
ing, which is to be the city residence 
of Senator Clark of Montana, has 
already become a landmark of the me- 
tropolis, a wonder to the passer-by, a 
bone of contention to the erities of art 
and architecture. With its massive walls 
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rising to their height of seven lofty 
stories, and surmounted by a still loftier 
tower, it is utterly unlike any of its 
neighbors. It is a complete contrast 
both to the plain, square, somber style’ 


THE MAIN DINING-ROOM OF THE CLARK MANSION, 


MAGAZINE. 


house in the city, for the Corneliu- 
Vanderbilt residence and possibly on 
or two others cover more ground. 
But if it misses the superlative in 
regard to size it can claim it in re- 


WITH THE GREAT MANTEL OF CARVED STONE 


THE CEILING IS OF CARVED OAK, GILDED. 


beloved of the elder New York archi- 
tects and to the Gallic grace and light- 
ness affected by the designers of most of 
our modern palaces. 

Measuring seventy-seven feet on Fifth 
Avenue and two hundred on Seventy- 
Seventh Street, it is not the largest 


spect of cost, for it is safe to say that 
never before was so much money spent 


within an area of so comparatively few 


square yards. The philosopher might 
use it as a text for a sermon on the 
growing love of ostentation displayed by 
Americans of wealth, but he would hav: 
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SENATOR CLARK’S WONDERFUL MANSION. 









































ENTRANCE HALL 


AND GRAND STAIRCASE OF 

















THE CLARK MANSION——-THE STONEWORK IS. OF 


IVORY-TINTED MARYLAND MARBLE, THE CEILING OF OAK OVERLAID WITH GOLD LEAF. 


to admit that it also is, or promises to 
be, a remarkable proof of American in- 
genuity and constructive skill in pro- 
viding not only the acme of luxury, but 
a truly marvelous degree of comfort. 
Every possible fancy of its occupants, 
one would think, is catered to in this 
strictly modern palace of Aladdin. To 
warm it in cold weather, there is an 
claborate system of pipes carrying air 
heated by steam from a huge battery of 
boilers. To cool it in hot weather, there 
isa refrigerating plant with another sys- 
iem of pipes. At the whim of the owner 
—who was once a working miner in the 
rough gulehes of Montana—he may dine 
mm any one of four different floors. If 
he bethinks him of a Turkish bath, he 
need only step into one of the elevators 


and descend to the basement to find a 


complete equipment. Near by is a lux- 
urious glass-lined pool in which he can 
dive and swim—besides some sixteen 
ordinary bathrooms scattered through 
the building. 

The mansion has not only such apart- 
ments as are common in great houses 
salons and reception-rooms, a music- 
room, a smoking-room, a billiard-room, 
a library, a conservatory, a picture 
gallery—but others that are quite out 
of the common. A good-sized theater 
was built into it, but by a change of 
plan this is being converted into a great 
art gallery and an organ-loft, in which 
a fine pipe instrument will be set, with 
an echo organ at the other end of the 
hall. Under the tower there is a lofty 
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sculpture hall, and a special gallery for 
the Senator’s collection of fine pottery 
opens out of the driveway court. 

One of the most unique features of 





THE MAIN COURT OF THE 


the house is its carriage entrance. <A 
glance at the plans on page 323 will 
show how this is arranged. From a great 
gate in the arch below the conservatory 
a driveway leads to a covered rotunda 

the sculpture hall is directly above— 


CLARK MANSION, 
GREAT PICTURE GALLERY—-THE FAIENCE GALLERY 
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where a doorway opens into the central 
hall of the house. After discharging its 
passengers here, the vehicle passes on 
into another covered hall or vestibule. 


VESTIBULE UNDER THE 
THE RIGHT. 


INTO THE 
IS ON 


LOOKING 


underneath the great art gallery. Here 
it turns to the right and comes out into 
an open court, and another turn takes it 
down a flower-fringed driveway and 
through wrought-iron gates to the 
street. Beyond this outer drive rises 
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THE WINDOWS ON THE LEFT OVERLOOK FIFTH AVENUE. 


CHATEAU. 


























SALON OF THE CLARK MANSION—THE DECORATION 
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the side wall of a neighboring house, 
but the bricks are hidden by a tall 
wooden framework on which vines are 
to be trained. 

I have described 


the mansion in 


the present tense, but at many points 
this is anticipatory. Seven years have 
passed since the first plans were drawn, 
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figures can be given, but it will be at 
least five million dollars, and possibly a 
good deal more. The expenditure for 
cut stone alone will reach seven figures, 
besides the outlay for bronze work and 
wood-carving. Of course, a dwelling- 
house cannot be compared with such 
a building. as Milan ‘cathedral—that 
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THE RECEPTION ROOM OF THE-CLARK MANSION, OPENING OUT OF THE MAIN CORRIDOR ON 
THE GROUND FLOOR. 


and five since actual work began; but 
though the exterior of the lofty struc- 
ture is now practically complete, from 
basement to tower, the’ interior is still 
a chaos of rough, bare walls. Only just 
enough of the fine marbles have been 
cut and set to show what a costly and 
beautiful lining the huge shell of stone 
and steel and brick is to have; and the 
framework that is to support the elabo- 
rate decorations of carved wood and 
tapestries and mural paintings is now 
going into place. From all appearances 
it will be years—two at least, and per- 
haps more—before the house can be in- 
habited. As to the cost of the finished 
structure, of course nothing like exact 


“miracle in marble ” on which the best 
craftsmen of a city havé toiled for five 
hundred years; but in thé elaboration of 
the decorative work, and especially in 
the lavish use of bronze and carved 
stone, the designers of the Clark man- 
sion have gone far beyond anything 
hitherto attempted in domestic archi- 
tecture in America, if not in the world, 

The contents of the house—the car- 
pets, rugs, and furniture, the pictures 
and statuary, the hangings, bric-a-brac, 
and books, the china and glassware, the 
gold and silver plate—may easily be 
worth as much as the building, or more. 
There is no limit, save such as may be 
imposed by the length of his purse, to 
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SOME DETAILS OF THE CLARK MANSION—-IN THE UPPER ENGRAVING IS SHOWN THE GREAT 
DORMER WINDOW FACING SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET, WITH STATUARY MODELED 
BY PHILIP MARTINY—-BELOW ARE ‘THE GREAT BRONZE GATES 
OF THE CARRIAGE DRIVEWAY. 
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THE GREAT PICTURE GALLERY IN THE CLARK MANSION—-A LARGE PIPE ORGAN IS TO BE PLACED 


the sums that a 
modern Croesus 
may pay for the 
thousand and one 
things of use, of 
beauty, or of mere 
ostentation, with 
which he stores 
his palace. Sena- 
tor Clark has 
been known for 
a good many years 
as a collector of 
the costly treas- 
ures that collec- 
tors prize most 
highly, and - his 
purchases have 
often gladdened 
the hearts of art 
dealers —if art 
dealers have hearts 
—in New York, 
London, Paris, 
and Rome. It is 
to be hoped that 
the Senator will 





IN THE LOFT AT THE END OF THE GALLERY. 














THE SCULPTURE HALL IN THE CLARK MANSION 
A LOFTY ROOM UNDER THE TOWER. 


some day gladden 
the eyes of his 
art - loving coun- 
trymen by admit- 
ting the public to 
his galleries when 


his great house 
shall at last be fin- 
ished and opened. 

As the mansion 
stands to-day, to 
one who enters its 
massive gates, it 
gives an_ over- 
powering impres- 
sion of solid 
strength. Its walls 
are of imposing 
thickness, its ma- 
sonry cyclopean 
in its heaviness. 
It suggests a feu- 
dal fortress rather 
than a modern 
city palace —an 
effect that will no 
doubt be greatly 
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modified when the decorators have done in Portland. The bronze work was not 
their work. : only made with metal from the Sena- 
The creation of such a house is a tre- tor’s mines, but was cast-in a foundry 
mendous task, and to pay the dills is, to’ which he bought for the purpose. The 
a man of Senator Clark’s wealth, by no wood-carving is also being done in a 
means the most difficult or trying part factory of his own. 
of it. The Senator and his architects, There is a phase of human interest 
Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, have had in the fact that so colossal a piece of 
their full share of the t:oubles that gave work should be undertaken by a man 
rise to the proverb that “fools build who, according to the biographical dic- 
houses for wise men to live in.” Some of  tionaries, will be sixty-seven in January 
these troubles have been overcome in next.. To make- it more interesting, 
truly Napoleonic style. A misunder- but less: surprising, it is orly neces- 
standing with the granite contractors’ sary to recall another. fact—that Sen- 
was solved: by purchasing a quarry’ in ator Clark has a young wife, and that 
Maine, building railroad ‘connections, a Senator’s wife who has millions and a 
and establishing a stone-cutting plant palace may also haye social ambitions. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF THE CLARK MANSION. Sones * FAIENCE 
GALLERY 
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MRS ALLENGATE’S TIP. 


EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


oe sigue the curtain fell, a little half- 
petulant quiver of regret passed 
over Constance Allengate’s bare shoul- 
ders. It was not often that she could 
go to the opera. When she did, she was 
always carried away from herself. The 
audience, perhaps, affected her quite as 
much as did the performance on the 
stage. Her spirit responded to the 
vague incense of riches and contented 
refinement at the Metropolitan; to the 
untroubled voices of the dainty women, 
and to the invisible halos of good for- 
tune which she could all but see about 
the heads of the well-appointed men. 

“ Now,” said Kaympe heavily, for the 
evening had bored him, 
Sherry’s?” 

Mrs. Crosston, who sat in Kaympe’s 
box beside Mrs. Allengate, shook her 
head. 

“No, 


7 supper , eh? 


thank you so much, Mr. 
Kaympe. [I am. putting Theodore to 
sleep early. Doctor’s orders, you know. 
Is that my wrap, Theodore? Was it not 
charming, Constance? I sometimes 
think that Sembrich is—mind the step, 
dear! It was so good of you to ask us, 
Mr. Kaympe.” 

“Oh, that’s all 
Kaympe. 

He was a tall, big-framed man, ready 
to grow stout. Above his thick. jaw the 
closely cropped, grayish mustache 
seemed to be set in a groove. Because 
of the salient lines of his face and 
figure, newspaper pictures of-him were 
easily recognizable. A broker’s clerk 
outside the opera-house . nudged _ his 
companion eagerly. 

“ Look there, Petie,” he said. “That’s 
Kaympe, who cleared up a million on 
Denver & Kansas City. That’s him 
with the blonde peach in white fur!” 

Kaympe spoke to Mrs. Allengate on 
the curbstone while the Crosstons 
lagged behind. 

“ Sorry the supper’s 
he said. 

“ Home’s the best place for me,” she 
replied. “I’m afraid I’m rather tired, 


right!” murmured 


fallen through,” 


rather out of sorts. 
alarmed—it’s nothing important. 
moods! ” 

“Your moods have their importance,” 
said Kaympe. 

“ Didn’t mean to keep you waiting! ” 
cried Mrs. Crosston shrilly. ‘“ Theodore 
has to be careful. Are you stopping at 
our house first? .That is so good of 
you! 3? 

The automobile glided through a side 
street to the avenue, where the Cross- 
tons departed volubly, and Kaympe took 
the seat beside Mrs. Allengate. 

Constance was vexed by the tiny flut- 
ter of disquiet with which she remem- 
bered that during their month’s ac- 
quaintance she had never before been 
alone with Kaympe. She was vexed be- 
cause the disquiet was so unreasonable. . 
There was no definite cause to, appre- 
hend that Kaympe’s speech would ever 
trespass beyond the conventions. There- 
fore, and in order to prove to herself 
that her fears were groundless, Mrs. 
Allengate, after the custom of women, 
turned to him with an adventurous low- 
ering of the eyelids which meant noth- 
ing, but which was, after all, not quite 
conventional. 

“You’re fond of the opera,” said he. 
“ You like the show of dresses and dia- 
monds. Well, there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t. Diamonds are suited to some 
women.” 

“To women who can afford them, I 
suppose,” amended Mrs. Allengate, irri- 
tated slightly by the proprietary deci- 
siveness of his opinion about.her. “Of 
course I’m fond of the opera. Aren’t 
you? It’s a refuge from the hurry and 
worry of—well, of that! ” and she waved 
a gloved hand at the jumble of lights 
and the crowded confusion of a hotel 
corner. 

P “ No, 


Oh, you needn’t be 
Only 


I’m not stuck on it,’ said 
Kaympe. “ However, you see, I haven’t 
anything to worry me.” The shade of 
emphasis on the final word did not es- 
cape his guest. “That is, Mrs. Allen- 
gate, I don’t let things worry me. More 
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“GOOD-BY, MR. KAYMPE. I TRUST THAT YOUR VOYAGE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN MAY BE 
PLEASANT— AND PROLONGED !” 
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good luck than good judgment, I expect, 
but the things I want seem to come to 
me without my worrying.” 

Mrs. Allengate adjusted the folds of 
her cloak. 

“When do you sail? 
irrelevantly. 

“That depends,” answered Kaympe, 
reflectively fingering her opera bag, 
which he was holding. “ That depends. 
My yacht’s in commission.” 

“ And the party made up? ” 

“No, not yet.” He tightened the 
strings of the bag and flung it on the 
seat in front of him. “ Why won’t you 
change your mind,” he added, “and 
come? There’s no more worry on the 
Mediterranean than there is in my box 
at the opera. I'll ask as many as you 
want to join us—anybody you choose. 
Why not?” 

“ Merely a woman’s reason,’ 
Mrs. Allengate lightly. 

“ What’s that?” 

“ Just because! ” 

“Ah!” said Kaympe. “Thank you 
for telling me—the real reason.” 

She looked at him involuntarily, and 
met his eyes. Had she told him her true 
reason for declining his invitation? Was 
she sure of it herself? Mrs. Allengate 
frowned, turned her head, and touched 
her thumb to the polished glass of the 
door. The auto slowed down for the 
car-tracks at Twenty-Third Street, and, 
without regaining all of its former 
speed, rolled along lower Fifth Avenue 
toward the apartment house on Wash- 
ington Square, where Mrs. Allengate 
lived. 

“Did you see the Mackenzies to- 
night?” resumed Kaympe. “ How do 
they manage to keep it up, I wonder? 
He has nothing but his salary, and that 
trust company doesn’t pay much.” 

Mrs. Allengate’s thumb pressed a 
trifle harder against the glass, but she 
did not speak. 

“] pity people fixed that way,” 
Kaympe went on. “ People who’ve been 
used to money and haven’t got it. And 
money-making is so easy, so simple, now- 
adays, when you catch the knack of it. 
Now, to-morrow morning—but will you 
let me be frank for a moment?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Constance, for there 
was no personal note in his manner. 


2° 


she inquired 


’ 


retorted 
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“ To-morrow morning Georgia North- 
ern will rise half a dozen points on the 
opening of the market.” 

“ Please, please!” laughed Mrs. Allen- 
gate, holding up her forefinger warn- 
ingly. “1’ma New Yorker. Deliver me 
from tips! ” 

“Listen,” he insisted. “ You are the 
only person in the world, except Lutz 
and Bidway, who has heard that tip, or 
will ever hear it. It isn’t a tip. It’s’a 
rock-bottom certainty, and we’ve been 
making it a certainty for the past fort- 


night. And I’m going to ask you to— 
to——” His voice had been steady and 


matter-of-fact, but when he hesitated 
it broke curiously. 

“To ask me to keep the secret ? ” sup- 
plied Mrs. Allengate, bewildered. 

“No,” said Kaympe. “I don’t have 
to ask you that. I’m going to ask you to 
profit by—by my—by our acquaintance. 
I’m going to ask you to let me make you 
and your husband rich.” She gasped and 
drew back. “ What’s the harm in it?” 
he pursued. “It’s only ordinary, nat- 
ural kindness between friends. What’s 
wrong in the offer? I have done more 
for many of my friends.” 

“Oh, it’s impossible! ” breathed Mrs. 
Allengate, more to herself than to him. 

Kaympe’s mouth stiffened, and he 
leaned toward her. 

“ Ordinary kindness between friends,” 
he repeated doggedly, “and a kindness 
you'd accept from any other friend, ex- 
cept me.” 

Suddenly Constance became aware 
that she was afraid of him, and that she 
was ashamed of her dread, and that 
Kaympe’s acuteness, like a surgeon’s 
scalpel, was exploring her fear and her 
shame ruthlessly. To her great relief 
the automobile came to a halt, and 
Curtis, the chauffeur, opened the door. 
Kaympe followed her to the vestibule 
of the apartment house, and they ex- 
changed formal good-nights through 
the grating of the elevator. 

“JT shall bring you the etchings to- 
morrow,” he concluded, as the boy 
swung the lever. 

Mrs. Allengate nodded mechanically. 
Kaympe watched the ascending elevator 
fora moment. Then he returned to the 


sidewalk and selected a cigar with elabo- 
ate deliberation from his case. 




















“ She will believe in that tip, and she 
will act on it,” he said, grinning at the 
flicker of the match. “If she does— 
yes, Curtis, home! ” 


II. 


Puitip ALLENGATE gave his wife a 
brief look of surprise when she took her 
place at the breakfast-table. She seldom 
breakfasted with him. This morning 
her informal dressing-gown lent her an 
air of domesticity to which Allengate 
was somewhat unaccustomed. He 
folded the newspaper which he had 
propped against the carafe. 

“Well?” he observed tentatively. 
“ How was the show? I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

“You were sound asleep when I 
passed your door, Phil.” 

“Was I? I didn’t think I slept a wink 
all night.” 


“T’m_ sorry, Phil. - What’s the 
trouble ? ” 
“The same as usual, Constance. 


Stocks! I was a fool to go into them in 
the first place. But to-day—to-day will 
settle it, one way or the other!” 

Allengate was a year younger than 
his wife, a slender man with a sensitive, 
nervous face. His father had left him 
a small and traditionally conservative 
manufacturing business, which he man- 
aged according to tradition, and which 
was modestly profitable. 

“Did the Crosstons have a large 
party?” he inquired. 

“Oh, no. The Crosstons were guests. 
There were only four of us in the box.” 

“ Whose box? ” 

“Why, Mr. Kaympe’s,” said Con- 
stance. “I thought I told you.” 

Allengate pushed aside his unfinished 
grapefruit. 

“You didn’t tell me,” he said gently. 
“T wish you had. I don’t mean to 
preach, but Kaympe, emperor as he is 
in Wall Street, is not just the sort of 
man you can afford to know, dear—that 
is to say, to know very well. I’d rather 
you didn’t make him your friend. I’m 
not the jealous husband yet, but i 

He laughed and sipped his coffee. 
With her elbows on the table, Mrs. 
Allengate balanced her chin on her in- 
terlaced fingers and stared at a mirror 
11M 
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over the mantel. She could barely see 


in it the reflection of her eyes. She 
wondered whimsically whether they 
were accusing her of anything; whether 
it was her fault that Kaympe had con- 
fided his business secrets to her. Allen- 
gate intercepted her glance, and set 
down his cup hastily on a side of the 
saucer. 

“T seem to be born for the express 
purpose of making mistakes,” he com- 
plained. “I shouldn’t have let you 
know I was worrying over this con- 
founded stock-market. It will all come 
out right, any way.” 

“The only mistake was in not letting 
me know all about it before now,” said 
Mrs. Allengate. 

“It’s the factory, Constance. I’ve 
been ass enough to put the factory’s 
money into a deal. We clean it up to- 
day—or we don’t. However the dice 
fall, I’ll have had my lesson, I promise 
you that.” He jumped to his feet and 
squared his shoulders. ‘‘ There!” he 
exclaimed. “The worst of it is over 
now—the telling you that I’ve been a 
fool. I must go, or I’ll be late for the 
opening, and the first hour will tell the 
story. Id like to know that you’re— 
that you’re wishing me luck, and all 
that sort of thing;” and he tried to 
mask his earnestness in a chuckle. 

He did not succeed. Constance went 
to him, and Allengate clasped her hand 
with a bashful tenderness and hurried 
to his desk for some papers. His wife 
took his ulster from the coat-tree, 
smiling at the commonplace episode. 
Allengate smiled, too, as he slipped his 
arms into the coat and picked up his 
hat. 

“T feel like a ten-dollar clerk being 
sent to the store,” he asserted. “ And 
yowre wishing me luck? ” 

“ Every bit in the world, Phil!” 

“Then I’ll tell you what to do,” he 
suggested. “ Pray for a drop in Georgia 
Northern.” 

“In Georgia Northern?” 

The words strangely parched her 
throat. 

“Yes, Constance—but I hope and ex- 
pect it will drop without your prayers. 
Sawyer and I sold it yesterday. By noon 
to-day there ought to be no more 
worry.” 
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“ And if the stock should rise?” said 
she slowly. 

“The ten-dollar clerk, I presume! 
But there’s no chance of that. I must 
hurry—it’s nearly half past.” 

Mrs. Allengate moved between her 
husband and the door. 

“JT heard last night,” she faltered, 
“that that stock was sure to rise to- 
day.” 

“Heard? How? From whom?” 

Allengate’s nerves quivered visibly, 
and he moistened his lips. 

“At the opera,” said 
“Some men “ 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Allen- 
gate fretfully. “ Rumors!” He misread 
the helpless hesitancy in her eyes. “I 
understand you’re anxious to help me, 
but * 

“Ts it too late, Phil?” she begged. 
“T know—I know positively that the 
stock is going up.” 

“But what do you know? How do 
you know? Rumors are nothing!” 

Mrs. Allengate lifted her head des- 
perately, but Kaympe’s name seemed 
unspeakable. She could remember only 
that Kaympe was an emperor of the 
“ Street,” and the emperors did not di- 
vulge secrets except to their favorites. 
Her-cheeks burned. 

“T’m bound by a promise,” she 
vouchsafed, “ but I know!” 

“A promise to whom?” Phil looked 
at her so sharply that for an instant she 
feared he knew the truth. Then the 
tinkle of the drawing-room clock dis- 
turbed him. “ Well, I’m off,” he said. 
“Try not to let the thing bother you 
too much. I’ll telephone you when we 
make the turn.” 

The door closed on his words. 


Constance. 








IIl. 


Tue dilemma had confronted Mrs. 
Allengate with such abruptness that 
her brain was numbed. She wandered 
about the narrow library. The one point 
clear in her mind was that she could 
not warn Phil by mentioning Kaympe’s 
name in such a way that any shameful 
significance would attac’ to it. 

But was it possible, even now, to send 
a warning to her husband indirectly? 
She wondered vaguely what she should 
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do. Every minute counted. She fumbled 
with the telephone book, trying to re- 
member her friends who were connected 
with the exchange. Finally she threw 
the book aside. It would be quite hope- 
less, over the wire, to make any. one 
understand without describing the affair 
definitely. 

She went aimlessly to her room and 
changed her gown. Decidedly she had 
been silly to let Phil go. The clock 
struck again before her toilet was com- 
pleted. Eleven! The mischief was prob- 
ably done, and Phil’s money lost. How 
would he endure the disgrace and bitter- 
ness of it? She felt an irresistible desire 
to see him, to be with him; and she hur- 
riedly finished dressing and selected a 
hat and coat. 

The metallic buzz of a bell made her 
blood surge. News from Wall Street? 
No; a maid knocked. Mr. Kaympe had 
called. He would wait in the library 
until she was at liberty. 

While she dashed a few drops of co- 
logne on her throbbing temples, Mrs. 
Allengate realized sadly that her scru- 
ples had dwindled. They seemed child- 
ish to her, now that she was alone. She 
was quite willing now—yes, anxious— 
to protect her husband’s little fortune 
by trading on Kaympe’s fondness for 
her. The self-confession startled her. 
Kaympe must guess nothing. Kaympe 
would ask her why she had not warned 
Phil about Georgia Northern. Could 
she tell Kaympe that she was afraid to 
profit by her acquaintance with him? 
That she had allowed the beginning of 
an acquaintance which must not be en- 
couraged? She held her head high and 
hummed a song as she passed down the 
corridor to the library. 

“Good-morning,” said Kaympe. “The 
mood is lighter-hearted to-day? Or 
not?” 

He scanned her face somewhat over- 
intently, and under his scrutiny Mrs. 
Allengate’s distress mastered her. The 
thought of Phil and his trouble made 
her mouth twitch and her eyes shiver 
suspiciously. Kaympe became grave. 

“Tm just from my up-town brok- 
er’s,” he said, as if hunting for an im- 
personal subject of conversation. “ The 
market is having a lively forenoon. By 
the way, I wonder whether—do you 
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mind telling me whether Allengate 
is 3 





He paused. Mrs. Allengate had risen 
and moved toward the door. She stood 
on the threshold, playing with the heavy 
fringe of the portiére. 

“Tm very sorry,” she apologized. 
“The fact is that I shall have to ex- 
cuse myself. An engagement—you see, 
I was just going out.” 

“Ah, it was stupid of me to keep 
you.” Kaympe picked his words slowly. 
“ And yet—I have come to prove some- 
thing to you.” 

Mrs. Allengate’s beauty was accen- 
tuated by the somber background of the 
curtain. Kaympe had never seen her 
face as it was now, unmasked, natural, 
pleading. The slender veil of conven- 
tion which she usually wore was torn 
away by her anxiety. Kaympe’s villain- 
ous heart throbbed with an uncontrol- 
lable passion. 

“T’ve come to prove something to 
you,” he reiterated, steadying his voice. 
“T promised last night to make you 
rich. And you accepted the promise— 
you relied on it—you’re relying on it 
now!” 

“No,” she said hotly. 
no right to 

Kaympe’s mirthless laugh grated. 

“ Pshaw!” he broke in. “ What’s the 
use of mincing matters? If you could 
see yourself, you’d understand. You’re 
worried—you’re in trouble over this 
stock business. And by the Lord, let 
me tell you that you’re handsomer than 
ever!” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Kaympe? 
Why do you dare 

The man interrupted her again. 

“T’ll tell you. I happen to know that 
Allengate’s down in Wall Street. Last 
night you were high and mighty, my 
lady, about accepting favors from me 
when I gave you the tip on the market. 
This morning your husband is busy 
dealing in stocks. Well, I don’t have to 
be informed that two and two make 
four. Do you fancy I don’t know that 
Allengate is buying Georgia Northern 
in expectation of the rise I told you 
ae. 

Mrs. Allengate clasped her hands be- 
hind her. 

“Tf you think that I could stoop so 


“You have 
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low,” she began, “ that Philip could be 
so contemptible e 

“ Philip! ” scoffed Kaympe, snapping 
his fingers. “ Philip has lost his money, 
that’s what Philip has done. I believe 
you know that already. And I’ve come 
here to ? 

The telephone bell jangled insistently. 
Mrs. Allengate’s indignant haughtiness 
vanished. The receiver trembled at her 
ear. Kaympe walked to the window and 
looked out. He was not sorry for the 
interlude. It gave him a chance to cool 
down, and prolonged the mean triumph 
which he had in mind. 

At the telephone, Mrs. Allengate was 
speaking in indistinct monosyllables. 
It occurred to him that she was extend- 
ing purposely the talk with her un- 
known interviewer. When she turned, 
he was surer of it. Her voice was icily 
polite. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, as if 
she had not seen Kaympe there before. 
“T have an engagement which I can’t 
very well break. Will you excuse me?” 

“ You must give me another minute,” 
Kaympe objected, trying with a sneer to 
break through her screen of formality. 
“You won’t regret it. As I said before, 
you and your husband have lost your 
money. Georgia Northern went down 
instead of going up.” 

Mrs. Allengate lifted her eyebrows. 

“ Really,” she murmured. “If I re- 
member, you predicted that the stock 
would rise.” 

“Well, everybody makes mistakes; 
but not everybody would do what I’ve 
done this forenoon.” Kaympe folded his 
arms and leaned against a corner of the 
table. “ You see, I’ve protected you 
against the drop. I took the liberty of 
selling a big block of the stock on your 
account this morning, when I found 
that it was going down. So, however 
much Allengate has lost, it will-be made 
good by me. I don’t believe you'll even 
pretend to decline my offer this time.” 

“ Dear me, this is very strange! ” said 
Mrs. Allengate meditatively. “ I’ve just 
talked with Phil over the wire. It 
seems that for a week he has known that 
Georgia Northern was likely to go down 
to-day. He has made quite a lot of 
money, he tells me. And he told me 
something more, Mr. Kaympe.” 
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“ What?” snapped Kaympe. 

“Why, that you were the person who 
—what do you call it?—engineered the 
drop in the stock; that you’ve been en- 
gineering it for some time!” 

“Tt’s a lie—it’s false—I ‘i 

“ Phil is very positive—he had it from 
a man named Lutz.” 

“ Lutz is a double-faced leaker! ” said 
Kaympe. “ T’ll fix Lutz!” : ; 

He studied the pattern of the rug 
moodily, as if afraid to raise his scowl- 
ing eyes. Mrs. Allengate straightened 
her hat and pulled aside the portiére. 
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“ Was it not odd that you should have 
led me to believe that the stock was go- 
ing up,” she mused, “ when you believed 
yourself that it was going down? You 
know, had I been willing to accept your 
advice, I might be willing now to accept 
your bounty. And that”—she shrugged 
her shoulders and faced him—“ and 
that,” she concluded leisurely, “ would 
be a miserable misfortune for any 
woman. I understand you now, you see. 
Good-by, Mr. Kaympe. I trust that 
your voyage to the Mediterranean may 
be pleasant—and prolonged!” 





















The jealous goddess heard. 
She burst upon the trembling sinners’ sight ; 


THE LEGEND OF THE ROSE. 


RuHopoPE, fair as Helen, Sparta’s pride, 
Had suitors three that hardly left her side, 


But sought her everywhere, despite denays ; 
Nor ever ceased to hymn the loved one’s praise. 


One summer morn, in votive robes arrayed, 
Before Diana’s altar bowed the maid ; 


Yet even there those impious lovers came, 
And scorned the goddess for their lady’s fame. 


“Tear down,” they cried, “that image from the shrine. 
There should Rhodope stand, of right divine !” 


In angry might 


She waved the wand that good or ill bestows, 
And changed her mortal rival to a rose. 


More sadly altered shrunk those suitors three— 
A canker-worm, a butterfly, a bee ! 


Wherever blooms the rose, her suitors range ; 
Though changed in form, their natures may not change. 


The canker-worm still plays his former part ; 
His selfish love he feeds upon her heart. 


The thrifty bee sucks all the sweet he may, 
Then, honey-sated, heavy booms away. 


The vagrant butterfly is longer true, 
But, when her petals wither, leaves her too. 


Maiden, hadst ever lovers like those three— 
The canker-worm, the butterfly, the bee? 


Arthur Guiterman. 
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The Herald Angels. 
I. 


Tue nursery rang with the childish 
voices. 
Hark, the herald angels si-ing— 


“That’s too high. Wait a minute 
Hark, the herald— 


“That’s better. Now, 

Now, Thad!” 
Hark, the herald angels si-ing, 
Glory to the new-born King— 

“ Seraphina, can’t you take that piece 
of candy out of Thad’s mouth? He 
nearly choked himself just then. You 
ean have it back, Thad, when you’ve 
sung two verses. Don’t be such a baby! 
Now, good and loud! ” 

Hark, the herald angels si-ing — 


Schuyler bellowed lustily and beat time 
with a drumstick; Seraphina sang with 
much fervor and many false notes; 
while little Thad followed the tune man- 
fully, and substituted a “la-la-la” when 
the words proved elusive to his four- 
year-old memory. 

The second verse brought to a success- 
ful issue, Schuyler dismissed the chorus 
and turned to the door. 

“You see ’f you can’t teach Thad the 
words of that second verse while I go 
down-stairs and get some joss-sticks 
for the censer,” he told Seraphina. 

Schuyler Van Brunt was working 


1 


Seraphina! 


“THATS BETTER. NOW, SERAPHINA! NOW, THAD! 


under difficulties. Dr. Post had told 
him of the old English custom of singing 
carols in the streets on Christmas morn- 
ing. It had taken a strong hold on the 
boy’s fertile imagination—so strong a 
hold that he had planned to smuggle 
Seraphina and Thad from the house, 
when Christmas came, and to sing a carol 
out-of-doors in true English fashion. 
Then, just when he needed Dr. Post’s 
advice most, there had been some vague 
trouble between the doctor and Aunt 
Margaret. Aunt Margaret no longer 
wore the diamond ring on-the third finger 
of her left hand, and Dr. Post came no 
more to the house. It was very disheart- 
ening. Schuyler wanted to ask Dr. Post 
a score of questions about the carols. 
Did the people who sang them wear sur- 
plices, like the choir-boys in the Christ- 
mas procession at St. Jude’s? Did they 
stand still or march around while they 
sang? These and other points sadly taxed 
his eight-year-old intellect. But his de- 
termination to sing that carol in the 
street never faltered. Hence the secret 


rehearsals in the nursery. 

After much deliberation, he decided 
that surplices would lend dignity to the 
occasion, and this decision was furthered 
by the thought that night-gowns would 
make very passable surplices. 


Then, a 

















ON THE STILL WINTER AIR ROSE THE THREE CHILDISH VOICES. 


tomato-can suggesting possibilities, he 
added a censer to the properties. A 
tomato-can punched full of holes, 
swung on the gilt cord that comes about 
candy boxes, and filled with burning joss- 
sticks, would make a beautiful censer. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Schuyler’s 
plans were complete. He felt sure they 
would put up a very creditable carol in 
the morning, even if Dr. Post’s advice 
had not been obtainable. As he crept up- 
stairs with the joss-stick, which he had 
begged from Agnes, the second girl, he 
felt that the last obstacle had been sur- 
mounted. 

“ Come on now, once more,” he said as 
he entered the nursery door. “ Elsa will 
be up with supper in a minute. We’ve 
just time before she comes. Stand up, 
Thad. Yes, Til let you have a piece of 
the joss-stick if you'll sing good and 
loud. Now!” 


II. 


Very early in the gray of the Christ- 
mas dawn Schuyler awoke, bounced out 
of bed, and began to rouse his cohorts. 
He tiptoed to Seraphina’s little white cot 
and indulged in a series of vigorous 
shakes and punches. 

“Get up! Get up, Seraphina! It’s 
time to go out and carol,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Seraphina arose, and, sitting on the 
side of her bed, blinked at him reproach- 
fully. Little Thad was already awake and 
ready for anything which savored of ex- 
citing novelty. The two elder children 
diessed hurriedly, and between them 


they managed to put on little Thad’s 
clothes. Then Schuyler crept noiselessly 
to the hall below and returned with coats 
and hats and mittens. 


When they had 
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bundled themselves into these outer gar- 

ments, each donned a “ surplice.” At the 

last moment Schuyler bethought him of 

the brilliant cord on his father’s bath- 

robe, and at the imminent peril of dis- 

covery he stole into Mr. Van Brunt’s 
dressing-room and returned with the 
coveted cord encircling his small waist. 
This finishing touch, he felt sure, made 

him quite like the altar-boys at St. 

Jude’s. He fished beneath his bed and P 
drew out the tomato-can censer filled 
with the joss-stick. 

“ Come on!” he whispered, and led the 
way down the wide stairs. 

With a caution worthy of better things 
he shot the bolts and opened the front 
door. The three grotesque figures stole 
silently out and stood on the stoop in the 
cold Christmas dawn. The air was still 
and biting; the silence of the streets ap- 
palling. Seraphina’s mind reverted to the 
luxury of the bed she had just quitted. 

“Q-o-oh! ” she chattered. “It’s cold— 
aw-awful ec-cold to be out in your 
nightie! ” 

Schuyler snorted scornfully. 

“Taven’t you got enough on under- 
neath it?” he demanded angrily, and 
Seraphina was silenced. 

“©-o-old!” echoed little Thad, and 
then, evidently thinking the sooner he 
caroled the sooner he would be back in 
the house, he began in his piping voice: 


Hark, er heral dangel—— 


Schuyler thrust a hand over his mouth. 
“Shut up!” he said disgustedly. “Do 
you want Elsa to come out and sneak us 
back into the house? Come on, now!” 
Tle led the way down the steps and 
around the corner, where he paused to 
light the joss-stick in the tomato-can. 
When they started again, little Thad 

















tripped on his night-gown surplice and 
went sprawling into the gutter. He was 
rescued, howling; but not until he had 
been promised unlimited candy could the 
march be taken up again. 

“Who you going to sing your carol 
to?” demanded the practical Seraphina. 

“Ninny! To no one in particular,” 
said Schuyler. 

“You ought to sing it to some one,” 
she persisted. 

“Well, who?” he challenged; but 
Seraphina was unable to defend her 
point thus specifically. “Tl tell you,” 
he compromised, “ we'll go to Dr. Post’s. 
We'll sing it on the way, and sing it to 
him, too.” 

Through the deserted suburban streets 
they marched; Schuyler in the lead, 
swinging his smoking censer valiantly; 
Seraphina ambling along in his wake; 
and little Thad bringing up the rear, his 
strange surplice bearing unmistakable 
evidence of the gutter from which he 
had been recently fished. And on the still 
winter air rose the three childish voices 
in the old, old hymn. 

Dr. Post heard them ecaroling on the 
lawn, and came to the door in his bath- 
robe. The three strangely garbed figures 
met his astonished gaze. 

“ Good Lord! What have we here?” he 
gasped. 

“We're heral dangels,” piped little 
Thad. 

“We're Christmas carolers,” corrected 
Schuyler with much dignity. 

“T’m frozen,” chirped Seraphina. 

The doctor made a heroic effort to 
maintain his gravity. 

“Come in, come in and get warm,” 
he said. “Merry Christmas to you!” 

They filed up the steps into the warm, 
wide hall, the tomato-can sending out 
its reek of burning joss-stick. 

“T would like to ask if carolers gen- 
erally wear surplices and carry censers?” 
Schuyler questioned doubtfully. 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“The best I ever heard did,” he said 
gravely. 

At that moment the telephone bell 
whirred wildly, and this ~ what they 
heard the doctor say: 

“Hello! Yes, this is Dr. Post talking. 
Who? Oh, it’s you, Margaret! ”—he 
lingered affectionately on the word— 
“'Y-e-s. Now don’t be alarmed. They’re 
not lost. In fact, they’re here with me 
this minute. Yes. They came to sing me 
a carol in good old English fashion. No, 
don’t trouble to send Elsa; I’ll send them 
home in the carriage as soon as I can 
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get Dan up. Not at all! Good-by! Oh, 
Margaret, merry Christmas! Perhaps, if 
you don’t mind, Ill drive over with them. 
Thanks. Good-by! ” 

Half an hour later a carriage drew up 
before the Van Brunt house, and from it 
emerged Schuyler, Seraphina, Thad, and 
Dr. Post. Mrs. Van Brunt and Aunt 
Margaret met the cavalcade at the door. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Mrs. Van Brunt, 
gathering the three strange little figures 
in her arms, while tears of merriment 
ran down her face. 

Dr. Post had turned to Margaret. 

“T thought I’d come with the herald 
angels,” he said laughingly, “and let 
them plead ‘ peace on earth and mercy 
mild’ for me.” 

Her eyes softened. A hesitating smile 
trembled on her lips a moment uncer- 
tainly, the next moment with no uncer- 
tainty whatever. And then he knew that 
the herald angels had accomplished an 
unwitting mission. 

Richard Barker Shelton. 





His Busy Night. 


® 

CurisTMAs Eve was always a busy night 
for Mr. Thomas Patterson. He had in- 
variably done the biggest business of the 
year at that time, except for three suc- 
cessive Christmases spent under the con- 
servative régime of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Patterson was frankly, and on the 
whole successfully, a burglar. He did not 
take from the poor; he had never found 
that worth while. His victims were al- 
ways those who could afford to lose—and 
to have. It cannot be claimed that he 
belonged to the chivalric type that 
abandons loot in order to save the baby, 
or, touched by feminine gentleness, re- 
turns gems by mail the next day. Nor 
was he the burly ruffian for whom the 
timid look nightly under the bed. A little 
black grease, and he might have passed 
for a plumber’s assistant. His most 
marked trait was his extraordinary thin- 
ness, a valuable feature, leaving much 
room on his person for packages, and 
destined to prove of even greater service 
on this particular Christmas Eve. 

It was not ignorance of the hours kept 
by the rich that started him out as early 
as ten o’clock that evening. Tom read 
the society columns to good purpose; he 
knew that if the Kittridges were giving 
a Christmas Eve ball, among those pres- 
ent would assuredly be Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Whittimore and their daughter, 
Miss Evangeline Whittimore, who would 
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probably be charming in rose chiffon and 
pearls. This meant that the Whittimore 
house would be empty of the Whittimores 
that evening. A careful inquiry into the 
ways of the Whittimore servants sug- 
gested that most of them would be off 
the moment the carriage had left the 
door. It looked like such a pleasant 
opening that Tom decided not to take a 
confederate with him, but softly let him- 
self in by a window in a shadowed angle, 
selected earlier in the day. 

He found himself in a 
dining-room, dark except 
for the light in the hall be- 
yond. Riches glimmered 
dimly on the sideboard, 
but Tom seldom bothered 


with plate. Crossing the 
room with the _ noiseless 


agility of a cat, he paused 
by the door, his head thrust 
forward on its lean neck, 
his eyes lowered, his mouth 
slightly open, his thin, un- 
curled ears seeming to dis- 
tend with the intensity of / 
his listening. 

The silence was absolute; 
not even the ticking of a 
clock could be heard. After 
three minutes his head drew 
back with somewhat the mo- 
tion of a turtle’s, his jaws 
came together, and he delib- 
erately scuffed one foot 
along the polished floor, 
producing a dull, indefinite 
sound that might mean any- 
thing. Again the tense 
listening; then, with a busi- 
nesslike quietness wholly free from slink- 
ing, he crossed the hall arid went swiftly 
up the great, dim stairs. 

The Whittimore Christmas presents, 
still lurking in drawers and desks, offered 
an unusually wide selection, and’ Tom 
browsed peacefully among them for half 
an hour. Then, adding to his pocket col- 
lection Miss Evangeline’s jewel-case and 
two hundred dollars from Mr. Whitti- 
more’s desk, he slipped down the stairs 
again and made the mistake of pausing 
in the dimly lighted drawing-room to see 
if he had overlooked anything important. 

It was the faintest little mouse-like 
click, but it meant a latch-key in the 
front door, not twenty feet away, and 
Tom had to act on the instant. The only 
refuge was a heavy plush curtain sug- 
gesting a concealed door, and he darted 
behind its folds. The door was locked on 
the other side. 








THIS WAS MISS EVANGELINE. 
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The front door kad opened now, and 
any change of position was impossible. 
Tom blessed his leanness, finding that by 
standing straight in the narrow space he 
made no perceptible bulge in the plush. 
With his pocket knife he deftly slit a 
peephole in time to see a young woman 
come with quick, cautious steps into the 
room. Obviously this was Miss Evange- 
line; rose pink and pearls made a daz- 
zling picture as she pushed back her long 
white wrap and paused un- 
der the chandelier. 

She was panting a little, 
her hands pressed nervously 
together, her teeth working 
at her lower lip. She began 
to pace up and down, very 
softly, with tense excite- 
ment in every line. Sud- 
denly she paused, listening, 
her eyes directed straight 
at the plush hanging. Tom, 
nerved for a_ feminine 
shriek, poised himself in 
readiness to set out at the 
first note; but she turned 
and went swiftly to the 
front door. An instant later 
she came back with a young 
man, a very young man, in 
evening dress, looking as 
perturbed as herself. 

“Well?” said the new- 
comer quickly. 

She drew away from the 
arm he had put about her. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I 
don’t know!” 

She beat her hands softly 
together. His face fell. 

“T won’t urge you,” he said. 

She laid imploring hands on his arm. 

“But you do think father is tyran- 
nical? That it’s silly to wait three years, 
when we’re sure now? That we have a 
right to do it, if we’re willing to be poor 
and—and all that?” 

He stroked the hands in silence for a 
moment, then gently removed them and 
turned away. 

“T can’t tell what I think. I want you 
so much that I don’t trust my own judg- 
ment. It haw seemed to me that he was 
—unfair. I could be bolder if only I 
didn’t realize how utterly unworthy ce 

“on't!”’ 

She ran to him, and he took her into 
his arms. Tom retreated from his peep- 
hole with a suppressed sigh of ennui. 
When he returned to it they were sitting 
together on a white and gold couch. She 
lifted her head reluctantly. 
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“IF YOU WANT TO KEEP THIS QUIET FROM THE SERVANTS, NO ROW, PLEASE.” 


“ Now I will run and get on another 
jress; you wait here,” she said. “ And, 
dear, I am going to bring my jewels. 
They are truly mine, and if we are too 
poor 

“T hate to have you take them,” he 
protested. 

Tom also hated to have her take them. 
The case was at that moment in his 
right-hand pocket, together with several 





other trifles from her dressing-table. 
When she discovered that they were 


gone, she would inevitably—Tom knew 
women—put off her elopement to raise 
an alarm, and he stood little chance of 
escaping unseen. He had no objection to 
Miss Evangeline Whittimore’s eloping 
without her jewels, but with them it was 
impracticable, and must be stopped. He 
pulled himself together for action. 

“T’ll be back in five minutes,” she was 
saying, drawing away reluctant hands. 

When she had gone as far as the door, 
Tom took charge of the situation. He 
threw back the curtain, lifting a cau- 
tioning hand at her faint scream. 

“Tf you want to keep this quiet from 
the servants, no row, please,” he said 
with dignity. “I’m sorry, young feller, 
but I’m a detective employed by the 





lady’s papa to stop this very thing—see ? 
I have to do my dooty.” 

The young man stared helplessly, Miss 
Evangeline clutching his coat. 

“ But—but ” he stammered. 

“You see, the old gentleman got wind 
of it, and asked me to step around,” Tom 
explained. “T{[e don’t want any fuss. If 
you'll slide out quiet, nothing will never 
be spoken on the subject. It will just 
rest between gents.” 

The young man’s color had changed 
from dismayed white to angry red. 

“T’m damned if I will,” he said clearly. 
“Tf he does that sort of thing dy 

“ Exactly,” echoed Evangeline proudly. 








“We will wait till my father comes home, 


and have it out with him. Detective, in- 
deed!” 

They sat down on the couch and glared 
at Tom. It made him uneasy. 

“ Lookee here,” he began confidentially, 
“you seem like a pretty nice young 
couple, and I ain’t one to spoil sport. If 
you want to skin out just as you are now, 
inside of sixty seconds, I don’t know but 
I might—look the other way, see?” 

Their youthful eyes were unflinching. 

“ We don’t wish anything of the kind,” 
said Miss Evangeline haughtily. 
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The young man merely stared; he was 
evidently preparing speeches for her 
father. Tom edged toward the door. 

“Well, I dunno as I need to wait, then. 
Family rows is for the family only, I say. 
I done my job, and. i 

“Hold up!” commanded the young 
man. “TI wish you to stay. Here!” 

Three swift steps had taken Tom to 
the front door. He clutched it open— 
and nearly landed in the arms of Miss 
Evangeline’s mother and father. Their 
portly presence left no loophole, even for 
the thinnest. Directly behind him was 
the young man, cutting off passage to 
the dining-room window. Tom clutched 
at his nerve and jerked out a bow. 

“Thought I’d save you finding your 
key, sir,” he said. “I done my job—but 
the young folks is pretty mad.” 

“ When it comes to shadowing us with 
a detective, sir,” the young man began 
imposingly; then temper overthrew dic- 
tion. “I’m hanged if T’ll stand for it!” 
he burst out. 

Evangeline was clinging to his arm. 

“Tt was hateful, vulgar!” she cried. 
“We’re going to be married anyhow—so 
there!” And she burst into tears. 

Mr. Whittimore stared from one to 
the other. 

“Detective? Are you crazy?” he ex- 
claimed. 

Tom fell back a step toward the dining- 
room. “Oh, if you want to go back on 
me, sir, I ain’t nothing to say. But I 
stopped this here elopement and I’ve 
earned my pay. I'l eall for it to- 
morrow.” 

He achieved another step. Mr. Whitti- 
more seemed short of breath. 

“Elopement? Detective? Good God, 
Vangy, I never hired a detective in my 
life. It’s some infernal blunder! ” 

“Well, here he is,” said Miss Evange- 
line coldly. “If you will let us get mar- 
ried, we'll overlook it. Otherwise——” 

She drew herself up, and Tom achieved 
another step. The old gentleman’s tem- 
per began to show signs of wear. 

“Marry any one you please! But for 
merey’s sake don’t say I F 

A scuffle and a crash interrupted. A 
whirling heap on the floor resolved itself 
into Tom Patterson on his back, with 
Miss Evangeline’s lover kneeling on his 
chest, a hand at his throat. 

“ All right—youw’re it!” admitted Tom, 











gasping. “ Needn’t choke me!” 

The young man relaxed his grip with 
reluctance. Evidently he had _ never 
caught a burglar before, and was enjoy- 
ing it. The two women fled to the stairs, 
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uttering small shrieks. A morocco case, 
flying out of the scrimmage, had settled 
at Mr. Whittimore’s feet, strewing 
jewels. 

“ Sorry to make a row,” apologized the 
young man breathlessly, “but I caught 
on just in time. He’s a sneak thief! ” 

“You seem to be a—a fairly up-and- 
coming young fellow,” stammered Mr. 
Whittimore, as other packages were pro- 
duced in rapid succession from Tom’s 
anatomy. “ Well, well, you showed spirit, 
sir. When I have called the police, we 
will ey 

“Look a here, Mr. Whittimore,” broke 
in Tom peaceably, “you don’t want all 
this in the papers.” 

“ All what, you scoundrel?” 

“Elopement in the Four Hundred— 
Miss Evangeline Whittimore, daughter 
of—see? Now you got the swag, you got 
the girl; what more d’you want? Outside 
a police-court, I ain’t likely to talk. You 
think about it.” 

His captors did think about it, with 
dismayed faces. The two women on the 
stairs exchanged horrified glances. Mr. 
Whittimore pinched his chin, scowled, 
sighed, then nodded heavily. Slowly and 
reluctantly, the last pocket emptied, the 
young man arose from Tom’s chest. 

Two minutes later Mr. Thomas Patter- 
son, hurrying through the dark, smiled to 
himself as he inserted careful fingers 
into a remote crevasse of his structure, 
where the contribution from Mr. Whitti- 
more’s desk still lurked in a compact 
wad. 

“They didn’t know I had that,” he re- 
flected, “but I guess I’ll keep it for hush 
money. Two hundred dollars is more’n 
that young dude earns in an evening, 
anyhow! ” 





Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


The New Art Door. 


WHeEneEverR he pictured her as men 
picture the woman they love in the dawn- 
ing of a passion, it was with her ivory- 
fine face nimbused in amber brown hair 
and framed against the background of 
a yellow glass door leaded in a nouveau 
art design of conventional crocuses. 

In front of this door, through which a 
dim light shone, she had sat upon a 
couch piled high with many silken cush- 
ions, shaded like autumn leaves; for she 
lived in a studio, where they think out 
these effects. She fascinated his artistic 
sense almost before he heard her speak. 
She was like a Mucha poster come to 
life, he thought—not of set purpose, but 
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by right of a certain distinction of dress, 
voice, and manner. 

He knew many clever girls who lived in 
studios, and highly approved of their de- 
lightfully unchaperoned existence. He 
liked to take them out to dinner on short 
notice over the telephone, to the odd 

table d’héte places they liked in prefer- 
‘ence to more conventional resorts. But 
perhaps Evelin would not have attracted 
him so completely had she been like the 
others. She was exquisitely simple, and 
yet there was a certain aloofness about 
her that forbade undue familiarity. 
Whether she painted, or wrote, or did 
one of the hundred things which women 
do nowadays in art work, she vouchsafed 
no hint. She gave the impression of a 
thoroughly luxurious woman, one who 
had been used to uncrumpled rose-leaves. 

Her studio was in one of the newest of 
the great buildings just off the avenue, 
entered by gates of grilled iron, on either 
side of which a liveried flunky stood. 
Within her rooms, where flowers and blue 
china were plentiful, there was a classic 
simplicity of furnishing that rested his 
eyes, accustomed as they were to over- 
much fish-net drapery and Japanese 
umbrellas. There was music on the tiny 
three-cornered piano, there were novels 
and magazines, and chocolates in a glass 
dish, but nothing to give a hint of her 
vocation, whatever it might be. 

He never quite grew out of his first 
awed impression that she was a carved 
ivory woman; and yet, despite her glint- 
ing eyes and unburnished amber hair, he 
began to suspect that a divinely human 
heart beat under the yellow lace of her 
gown. She was mysterious, and so she 
piqued and fascinated him when she sat 
talking with him over the teacups with 
the stained glass crocuses behind her. 

That wonderful repression of hers kept 
him from venturing into any query az 
to her work, though the etiquette of 
studio life might easily permit it. Some- 
times he found himself thinking with a 
certain horror that her studio might be 
a pose. He had heard of such things; 
of rich young women, tired of the con- 
ventional existence of drawing-rooms, 
who had chosen to live this way. Then 
he remembered, with relief, that there 
were hours of the day when a card upon 
her studio door forbade all entrance. 

Suddenly it came to him like an in- 
spiration! Whatever it was, this myste- 
rious work of hers, it was done behind 
the door with the crocuses of shaded 
glass, through which that faint light 
shone. He never remembered seeing 
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that door opened; and once, when the 

twilight dimmed the room, he had boldly 

turned the knob, only to find it locked! 
He had to confess that the secret 


troubled him. He found it difficult to 
meet the level gaze of her beautiful eyes, 
feeling, as he did, this vague distrust. 
He had come to a stage when he knew he 
must storm the disconcerting sweetness 
of that gaze, and the easy comradeship 
of her manner, in order to discover 
whether she cared for him. 

A luxurious person who wore lace 
gowns might not be ready to trust him to 
provide for her esthetic existence. He 
was not a rich man, and his ideas about 
woman’s gowns were somewhat wild. He 
used to buy lace handkerchiefs for his 
women friends at Christmastime, and 
they cost him as much as twenty-five 
dollars each. A whole gown, with a train, 
must cost a fortune, he reasoned. It 
will be seen that he was a bit ingenuous 
as to feminine apparel, although he was 
a judge at the horse-shows. 

If Evelin would only talk shop as 
other girls did, he might have formed 
some idea as to her cireumstances— 
whether she really had to battle with the 
world, with dealers or publishers, or with 
money matters generally. Somehow her 
manner dispelled the idea that she knew 
the pangs of an over-drawn bank account 
or a delayed check. He tried to figure 
out whether she was most interested in 
music, books, pictures, or the theater, 
and had to admit that she showed an un- 
canny sort of a pleasure in analyzing the 
different dishes which they sometimes 
had for dinner on terraced restaurants— 
for Evelin did not care for table d’hétes. 

He began to calculate the cost of a 
double establishment. He would give up 
his town apartment, an? they would go 
to live in an old county place on Long 
Island. And she? Would she be willing 
to give up her studio life—her “new 
art ” door? 

Suppose not? His heart stopped beat- 
ing. Suppose there were some one else ? 
That confounded door—what queer 
secret did it hide? His perplexity was 
unendurable. He was beyond his emo- 
tional depths—he must bring matters to 
an understanding. After all, she was but 
a woman; and yet, although he had 
known her for so many weeks, he had not 
even a clue to her heart. 

Her heart! Why, he had not even 
found out what was behind that cursed 
door! He found himself setting out 
from his rooms in a troubled mood. He 
would take her off her guard, and carry 
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her citadel by storm. And then he found 
himself in the hallway outside her door, 
where there hung a small ivory card in- 
scribed “ Busy.” 

He lifted the bronze knocker and let 
it fall softly. There was no answer. He 
put his hand on the knob, gently pushed 
the door open, and stepped swiftly inside. 
Then, suddenly ashamed of the part 
he was playing, he dropped his stick into 
a stand with a rattle. She came quickly 
through the yellow door and shut it with 
a snap, confronting him with her back 
to it. 

She was flushed, and looked surprised 
and not altogether pleased. He noticed 
that she wore a white shirt-waist and a 
short linen skirt, with the collarless neck 
of her bodice turned in about her throat, 
and her sleeves to the elbow. She looked 
younger and more girlish than in her 
trailing laces. Her hair was a bit dis- 
arranged, and she fingered it nervously. 
So much difference lurks in a woman’s 
frock that he felt at once more at ease 
with her. She smiled. 

“You?” she said. 

“T tried to get you on the telephone,” 
he lied boldly, “but I gave it up and 
came over. It looked so much like a 
storm—but you don’t mind, do you?” 

She left her station at the door. He 
followed her to the great window, 
through which they both looked silently 
at the black clouds seurrying over the 
sky. The afternoon had grown dark as 
night. The studio was so still that it 
seemed as though she must hear his heart 
beating. 

“Tt will pour with rain in a minute or 
two,” she said, and turned on an electric 
under its beaded shade. “ Look, look— 
isn’t it beautiful to see the storm coming 
over from the vest?” 

Suddenly the tuunder cannonaded over 
their heads. She moved closer to him, 

‘ shuddering. 

“ Afraid?” he laughed, but his voice 
trembled. 

“A little,” she whispered. 

Suddenly his arm was around her, and 
words were crowding to his lips. He was 
telling her that he loved her, and she 
was listening; but he had no conscious- 
ness of saying anything intelligible, or of 
getting any reply—except the yielding of 
her body in his clasped arms. He only 
knew that she was there, that the heavens 
were pouring their fury about them, and 
that he was reassuring her as if she were 

a child. 

A vivid glare filled the room, and he 
saw the “new art” door. It reminded 
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him of why he had come. He stepped to- 
ward it, touched it, and felt it give. He 
heard her voice, strangely quiet. 

“Please don’t!” she said. 

Some fury surged within him. 

“Why not?” he demanded, his voice 
in a harsh whisper. 

“T don’t wish you to,” she said. 

With a little run across to him, her 
hands were on his arm. He threw them 
aside and caught her, kissing her lips 
and her amber hair. He felt like a des- 
perado, and for a moment weakened in 
his purpose. He would make her tell him, 
rather than—— But just then she 
laughed softly, and his reason left him 
again. He threw her aside and flung 
‘open the door. 

Then her voice rose, half sobbing, hys- 
terically demanding his reason, then 
laughing again, the happy laugh of a 
woman who is loved and who glories in 
the unusual sensation of being domi- 
nated. 

“Why,” she gurgled, “it’s only my 
kitchenette! ” 

He gazed aghast. The room was tiny, 
not more than six feet square, with tiled 
walls and floor, and glistening with brass 
and copper implements of culinary use. 
There was no window. One hanging light 
illuminated the shelves and the little 
electric range, upon which stood a num 
ber of wonderful dishes—jellies of differ: 
ent colors, like a rainbow. 

But more amazing than all was a type: 
writing machine, which stood on a low 
table covered with heaps of manuscript, 
He put his hand to his brow, bewildered 
He did not dare to look at her, but his 
eye caught a heading in bold capitals: 


“ AUNT FANNY’S FAVORITE JELLIES.” 


His hands fell limply by his sides. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
‘ Who—what—I mean—is this Hs 

Again ber tender laugh confused him. 

“It was mean of you!” she protested. 
“But you see, I’m Aunt Fanny! Haven’t 
you ever heard of Aunt Fanny? No? 
Why, there’s a patent rolling-pin named 
after me!” 

“Yes?” he said, with an infinite joy 
in his voice. 

“ Why, yes! I demonstrate the things I 
write about every day, you see, and to-day 
it’s gelatine. They are pretty, aren’t 
they? I had to do something, and I 
didn’t exactly care for everybody to 
know, for every one doesn’t understand 
cooking; but I do! I really can cook! 
It’s my one accomplishment! ” 

Kate Masterson. 




















THE HOUSE WITH MANY DOORS. 


BY ANNA McCLURE SHOLL. 


I. 
| HE drawing-room car was emptied of 
all its passengers but two women. 
One of them, to judge by her dress and 
general appearance, was a trained nurse. 
Her placid, impersonal look was in stri- 
king contrast to the troubled expression 
of her fellow traveler, who seemed too 
deeply self-absorbed to be conscious of 
her surroundings. She had a strong, 
mobile face of that kind of elusive 
beauty which is an intermittent posses- 
sion of its owner. Her eyes, dark and 
deep-set, had witnessed, it was evident, 
the crucial third act in life’s drama, but 
the humorous lines about her mouth 
showed that neither dismay nor despair 
had been the result. 

The nurse glanced at her from time to 
time, as if not wholly sure where to place 
this woman in her orderly catalogue of 
society. 

“ She is a writer or an artist,” she said 
to herself; “and whatever she is, she is 
successful.” 

The object of her conjectures was 
leaning back with closed eyes. Her un- 
gloved hands, white, strong, and of a 
beautiful symmetry, lay listlessly in her 
lap. 

The train, which had been slowly 
making its way up the hills, now came to 
a full stop in the middle of a stretch of 
meadow-land steaming under the after- 
noon rays of an August sun. The 
dreamer opened her eyes and sat up with 
a startled look. 

“This is not Prestonville?” she asked. 

“Tt is not a station,” the nurse replied. 
“They may be stopping to take water. 
I am going to Prestonville also,” she 
added. “I think we are still some dis- 
tance from it.” 

A look of keen interest came into the 
face of the other woman. 

“To you know any one there?” she 
asked. “It is my old home.” 

“T’ve never been there. I am going to 
nurse an old gentleman.” 

“ May I ask his name?” 

Her voice was eager. The nurse hesi- 
tated a moment, then said: 

“TIis name is Abner Strong.” 

The features of her listener contracted 
suddenly. 
“T know him,” she said in a strained 





voice. “ At least, I knew him years ago. 
Has he been ill long?” 

“The letter didn’t say,” the nurse an- 
swered, her professional reticence as- 
serting itself. 

The other woman turned away her 
head, and was silent for a long time. 
Then, with a visible effort, she said: 

“T myself am going to Abner Strong’s 
house. They used to eall it in the village 
‘the house with many doors” It is a 
beautiful place, far up in the hills.” 

A look of astonishment passed over the 
nurse’s face, but she made no comment. 
She was trying to recall where she had 
seen those quickly changing eyes, where 
she had heard the sweet, penetrating 
voice. 

“You have not been to Prestonville 
for a long time?” she ventured. 

“Not since I was eighteen—not since 
my marriage,” the other answered, with 
a little catch of the breath. 

The train was drawing near the sta- 
tion, and the two women made ready to 
alight. In the manner of one of them 
was a suppressed excitement which 
brought out a kind of tragie beauty in 
her. She swept out of the car with a 
long, gliding step, and went directly to 
an old-fashioned station wagon which 
stood waiting. The boy who held the 
lines looked at her doubtfully. 

“ Are you the nurse?” he asked. 

“No, this is she. Get in, Miss da 
she hesitated. 

“Miss Leighton,” the nurse answered. 

“Mrs. Strong’s not expectin’ no one 
else,” the boy said stolidly; “no one but 
the nurse. He’s very bad to-day.” 

“Never mind; I am an old friend of 
the family,” the woman answered with 
decision. 

The horses started off at a brisk pace, 
and the one street of the village was soon 
left behind. A brilliant summer land- 
scape opened before them as they began 
to climb the hills. The nurse, who had 
been sitting in an erect, tense attitude, 
sank back with a little sigh of relief, and 
turned toward her companion. 

“T have it!” she said. 

“What is it you have?” the other 
woman answered. 

“T’ve been trying to recollect where I 
had seen you before, or whom you re- 
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mind me of. Now I know. You are like 
Janet Herrick, the great actress.” 


For a moment there was a deep 
: E , 
silence. The nurse broke it. 

“You are not offended?” she said 


eagerly. “If you’d ever seen Janet Her- 
rick you couldn’t be. She’s wonderful— 
and she’s beautiful, too! ” 

A little smile crossed the other’s face. 

“Tm not offended, because—I am 
Janet Herrick.” 

Miss Leighton was not easily moved 
from her professional calm, but for a mo- 
ment astonishment took full possession 
of her. She could not believe that she 
was sitting side by side with the woman 
whom two continents acknowledged as a 
great tragic actress; the woman who had 
stirred her own spirit more deeply than 
life itself had ever done. 

“This is the greatest honor that I 
have ever had. May I shake hands with 
you, Mrs. Herrick?” 

She stripped off her glove, and impul- 
sively held out her hand. All that she 
had desired and missed in life was in her 
face. 

‘ “JT am glad we are not strangers,” 
Janet Herrick said; then, dropping her 
voice, she added earnestly: “ But don’t 
think of me as a public woman. I want 


to forget all that for a while. I am 
Abner Strong’s daughter.” 
Abner Strong’s daughter! Not ex- 


pected, not looked for, and yet she was 
the great Herrick with a cloud of glory 
about her name—a name that had hon- 
ored the stage both in private and public, 
a name that stood for nobility of per- 
sonal life as well as for great dramatic 
achievements. Why had she been ex- 
cluded all these years from her father’s 
home? Was the exile voluntary? And 
why was she returning now? 

Janet read the questions in the nurse’s 
face, but she was in no mood to attempt 
even superficial explanations. She 
leaned back in her seat, and closed her 
eyes. Before her vision many scenes 
were passing. She saw herself an imagin- 
ative child, living an intense inner life 
under the rigid rule of her father’s stern 
temper and Puritan outlook upon ex- 
istence. She had not always been able to 
keep to herself her passionate demands 
for joy, which had brought about more 
than one conflict between the child and 
the man. Yet how she had loved him, 
this hard, grim father, who faced the 
terrors of his theology and a failure of 
his crops with equal stoicism, and whose 
greatest fear was that his children were 
not among the elect. 
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She saw herself growing older, out- 
wardly less stormy, but inwardly more 
resentful of the thorny hedge surround- 
ing her life. She longed for beauty, but 
her father’s creed condemned beauty as a 
snare for the soul. Poetry and music 
were debarred as being useless at best, 
and at worst mere traps of Satan. Only 
religion was allowed as an outlet to emo- 
tion, and to this she had turned at last, 
to be frightened by the glare of the pit, 
by the harsh voices of condemnation. 

Then came that marvelous summer 
when she had met Grafton Herrick. He 
had been sent up to the hills to recover 
from a physical breakdown, brought on 
by overwork in his profession. Janet 
had never heard the theater spoken of 
but as one of the devil’s favorite and un- 
disputed possessions. When Grafton, 
clever, amiable, and entirely charming, 
as Janet counted charm in her limited 
experience, had told her that he was an 
actor, she had shrunk from him in 
alarm. Afterwards, as he gained greater 
influence over her, this fact became part 
of his fascination. He represented 
everything that had been denied her, and 
in consequence she loved him. 

With true courage—the courage of 
those who are afraid—she went to her 
father and told him that Grafton had 
asked her to marry him. 

“Who is this man,” he 
sharply, “and what is he?” 

“ He is an actor, and they are not chil- 
dren of the devil,” she had answered. 

The storm that crashed above her was 
the most dreadful she had known. In 
the teeth of it she had fled away one 
morning, and, meeting Grafton at a 
neighboring town, had married him; 
then she had written a letter telling her 
father what she had done. The reply was 
in five words: 

“You are dead to me.” 

But she knew that for the first time 
in her life she really lived. Three years 
of joy and work followed; then many 
years of work without joy. Grafton, his 
talent undermined by ill health, had 
grown jealous of her bitterly won suc- 
cess; had ceased, after a time, to keep up 
even a pretense of affection, had sought 
consolation with women “who did not 
believe they were geniuses.” Six years 
ago he had died. 

She roused herself from these thoughts 
of the past, and turned to Miss Leighton. 

“Forgive my long silence. This land- 
seape recalls many memories.” The 
nurse nodded assent. She was still full 
of the wonder of this encounter. “We 


had asked 




















used to coast down that little hill,” 
Janet said. “I remember the day I lost a 
mitten and was afraid to go home. Do 
you see that great oak? Well, when we 
pass that, we shall see the house. It is 
a big brick house with two wings, and 
front doors and side doors—doors every- 
where. Ah! There it is, the dear old 
place! ” 

She was leaning out of the carriage, 
which went slowly up the drive. The old 
house, and the garden, a riot of harlequin 
colors, were in a haze of heat. A pungent 
odor of box filled the heavy air. 

On the porch stood a little old woman, 
her thin form bent, as it were, under 
years of subjection to the will of an- 
other. Her pale blue eyes were blinking 
in the strong light. The nurse looked 
away from the figure at her side, for she 
felt its sudden nervous quiver, the quick, 
short drawing of the breath. 

The carriage stopped, and Janet 
alighted. She went quickly up the porch 
steps, her face, Miss Leighton thought, 
like that of an angel’s. It seemed to her 
almost that the scene was painted canvas, 
and that the great Herrick would be 
ealled again and again to her audience. 
She saw her for a moment only; then, on 
the wings of a glad cry—a mother’s cry, 
like nothing else in the world—the two 
figures, the woman in the full glory of 
her womanhood and the woman who had 
never known wonder or joy, passed 
lightly through the open doorway. 

Janet was answering a host of con- 
fused questions, holding the frail little 
form in her arms, and looking search- 
ingly about the dim room with its min- 
gled odors of lavender and _ verbena. 
Nothing was changed. Every solid, 
shining piece of furniture was in its old 
place. The steel engraving of the 
Deluge, with an arm reaching horribly 
out of the water, still hung over the 
mantel. 

“But, oh my dear, he won’t see you! 
He never forgives!” This was the bur- 
den of her mother’s rambling, 
joyed speech, broken by little pattings 
and tender, timid looks. “My big girl, 
my Janet, my own little girl! Is your 
hair still long? It used to be to your 
knees. Do you travel in silk always, 
Janet? You'll have to stay one night, 
any way. He needn’t know. He can’t 
leave his room yet. I’m worn out, that’s 
why I sent for the nurse. Do you think 
she’ll be fussy, Janet?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, mother. I’m going 
to nurse father. I’ve changed so much in 
twenty years that he’ll never know me.” 
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“You'll nurse him? You can’t nurse.” 

“Can’t I¢ I nursed Grafton for two 
years. You must let me do it. If he dis- 
covers who I am, it will be time enough 
then for him to send me away.” 

Her mother’s face paled. 

“Oh, my Janet! They all went away. 
I lost you; I lost them all! Let me hide 
you a while, my baby. I don’t want him 
to know just yet.” 

“He'll not know, but I must see him. 
T’ll be the nurse.” 

Her mother held her at arm’s length. 

“ Dear love, I wouldn’t care what you 
were; I’d take you in, but if—if—there’s 
been anything but the stage, anything 
wrong, I couldn’t let you go to him. He 
thinks you’re ae 

“ Dearest mother, it’s strange that I’m 
not! But I was a true wife to Grafton, 
and since his death I’ve been what you 
call a good woman; though God knows” 
—she broke off and shook her head 
wearily—“ God knows, mother, what I’ve 
been fighting. I’ve come home to be 
helped—to be loved! ” 


II. 





At the hour of sunset it had become 
Janet’s daily custom to leave her patient 
in the charge of her mother, and to go 
down for a walk in the garden. Ever 
since her coming to the old home, her life 
there had seemed part of a mystic drama 
of adjustment to new aims and new vis- 
ions. Enriched as her nature had been 
by her years of apprenticeship to a noble 
art, the very circumstances that had con- 
tributed to an understanding of that art 
had made her personal existence barren. 
The passion that enlightened her au- 
diences left her in darkness. She had 
often asked herself if, as a happy woman, 
she could have risen as high as the wings 
of struggle and suffering had carried 
her. 

For the past three years a road to joy, 
distinct and direct, had been a daily pres- 
entation to her outlook, tempting her 
through her higher self. Frederick 
Gwathmey stood for more in her life 
than a forbidden happiness. He was a 
man of sufficiently large nature, it would 
seem, to create a veritable world of 
moral activities for the woman he loved, 
whether she came to him across social 
barriers or not. His personality made its 
own laws. 

A letter from him was in her hand as 
she went down on this evening to the 
west door, which was open to the sunset. 
A path of red light lay along the hall, 
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and the garden was in a rich crimson 
haze, through which the sparse trees 
stood out blackly. Janet walked to her 
favorite spot—a rough wooden bench 
under a dwarfed pine-tree, whose twisted 
branches were motionless as bronze in 
the sweet, heavy air. Seated in their 
shadow, she opened her letter. It went 
directly to the point, the point of de- 
parture for new destinies, or for the 
building of a high wall. 


I have seen her—our first meeting in twelve 
years. There has been no change, except perhaps 
a deepening of our mutual antagonisms. She is 
even more admirable than she used to be, but her 
virtues are still strangely acid. On these virtues 
she bases her refusal to release me. I told her 
frankly that I loved and wished to marry you, but 
she was not impressed by these facts. She has no 
sense of humor, or I would have sworn that in her 
eyes there was a gleam of mirth over my predica- 
ment. 

Ah, my dear, I do not jest, but I turn from her 
to you, Janet, as from death to life. Do you intend 
forever to hold me at this distance, to ruin two 
lives? I will not use the conventional arguments 
with you. I will not say that in the sight of Heaven 
a love such as ours would sanctify any relationship. 
I will not say that as a great artist you have the 
right to cross the barriers erected for the protec- 
tion of lesser souls ; nor that we should be perfectly 
happy, even if coudemned by society ; for none of 
these things is true. I ask you as a strong woman 
whether you love me enough, and are brave enough, 
to live with me in an unlegalized relation. 


The letter fell to the ground. She put 
her hands before her face, and bowed her 
head. Two roads to joy, one open and 
forbidden, the other not forbidden but 
not open, stretched before her. At the 
end of the second stood her father’s 
figure, stern, gaunt, implacable. Would 
it ever be possible for her to gain his 
love, to win his sanction of her past and 
future life? 

For the desire for reconciliation, for 
the binding together of her childhood 
with her vehement and varied after-life 
had become a passion in her. She wished 
to see herself one person through all 
those changing scenes, and that person 
her father’s daughter. The hours in the 
darkened sick-room had awakened again 
her old love and awe of him, her old be- 
lief that if she could ever penetrate the 
granite of his nature, a more than ordi- 
nary community of understanding would 
exist between them. 

He was now in his convalescence. Al- 
ready he had shown by certain signs that 
her look, her voice, aroused memories in 
his mind. In her assumed character she 
had won his grudging trust, and she was 
jealous of this possession, dreading the 
day when she might have to part with it. 
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She picked up the letter and read it 


again. Gwathmey’s high-bred face, at 
once sardonic and tender, looked clearly 
out of the twilight, his eyes mastering 
her, bidding her in the name of harsh 
truths to come to him. 


III. 


“ AnD you are Janet, little Janet!” 

Abner Strong, sitting upright in his 
great four-poster bed, his old-fashioned 
nighteap pulled down over his ears, 
looked like some stern, well-seasoned 
burgher in a Holbein canvas. His skin, 
despite the paling of illness, had the 
leathery look produced by much exposure 
to the elements. His knotted hands 
showed that he had worked as hard as 
any of the men on his farm. His mouth 
—one hard, straight line—indicated an 
enormous capacity for silence, but the 
dark, deep-set eyes were full of life and 
fire. He gazed at his daughter with an 
astonishment that was not unmixed with 
a vague, impersonal anger. 

“So you’ve come back, Janet! What 
made you come home, eh?” 

“T came home to see you,” she an- 
swered humbly. 

“You came to see me! You didn’t 
come because you’ve repented of your 
sins, of your evil life?” he said sternly, 
searching her face with his keen eyes. 

“ Repented! Oh, father, that’s not the 
word! What have I done that I should 
repent?” 

“Done! You've done devil’s work for 
years.” 

A look of patience crept into her face. 
She must make him understand, if she 
could, what her art meant to her. 

“You call my life on the stage ‘ devil’s 
work ’?” 

“Just that,” he said sharply. “Just 
that, Janet.” 

“What is your conception of the life, 
father?” 

He was silent for a moment; then he 
said: 

“Tt is a life of luxury and sin, of im- 
modesty and feasting; of gauds and 
shows; of turning night into day and 
day into night. You couldn’t come out 
of it a good woman. You couldn’t come 
out of hell unscorched! ” 

His voice had risen to shrill condemna- 
tion. Janet looked at him quietly; then, 
with the patient expression deepening in 
her face, she seated herself near the head 
of the bed, and took one of his hands in 
both of hers. He winced, but he did not 
draw his hand away. 
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“Father,” she said gently, “I have 
lived on the stage as pure a life as if I 
had been sheltered all these years under 
your roof. I was faithful to Grafton; 
since his death I have done no wrong— 
or what the world calls wrong. Though 
even if I had,” she added bitterly, “ it 
would not justify you in your harsh esti- 
mate of the stage. It is the estimate of 
total ignorance.” 

Abner Strong was too astonished to 
speak. Ile realized in that moment that 
a woman, not a child, stood before him. 

“ There has been no ease, no luxury in 
my life,” she went on. “ The art of the 
drama is perhaps the most exacting of 
all the arts. What I know of it I have 
learned by unceasing toil, by bitter de- 
privations, by tears, yes, by prayers, 
father; prayers to the God who made the 
human nature I wanted to portray.” 

With his free hand he made a gesture 
of protest, but she did not heed it. 

“The struggles of those years would 
fill volumes. We were often hungry, we 
were nearly always tired. I have been 
from end to end of this country, some- 
times never staying but one night in a 
place. After a while I had to nurse 
Grafton every moment that I eould 
snatch from my work. Ilave you ever 
heard of rehearsals? Do you know what 
they are? Do you know what it is to go 
over and over a part for hours, stopping 
not even to eat? Do you know what it is 
to go over and over a part until your 
bones ache, your head swims; until you 
could shriek with nervousness, with your 
despair of ever gaining your goal? Do 
you eall that luxury? Do you eall that 
ease? Do you eall that—yes, it is hell 
sometimes, but not the hell you mean. 
Father, Uve been a working woman, do 
you understand, a hard-working woman. 
God blessed work. Ile didn’t curse it.” 

The old man’s face showed signs of a 
struggle. Ife beat his free hand on the 
bed-eovers for a minute. 

“You worked hard for the devil. 
Would you have done as much for your 
Saviour, Janet?” 

She sighed wearily. 

“Oh, you can’t understand. You know 
nothing of the claim of art. There is an 
old Shakespeare in the parlor. Could you 
read those plays and eall them wicked? 
Oh, father, can’t you see?” 

He drew his hand away. 

“ Reach me the Bible,” he said. 

She gave him the brown leather book 
with the iron clasps which in her child- 
hood had seemed to her to contain the 
personal warrant of her damnation. It 
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opened of itself at the Old Testament, 
and amid the thunders of the law to 
which her father’s whole life had been 
set. In a monotonous voice he began to 
read from Jeremiah: 

Were they ashamed when they had committed 
abomination? Nay, they were not at all ashamed, 
neither could they blush; therefore shall they fall 
among them that fall; in the time of their visita- 
tion they shall be cast down, saith the Lord. 


When he had finished he looked up at 
her. 

“The Lord’s voice and not mine 
speaks,” he said. “ Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die?” 

A sudden anger possessed her. 

“TIow dare you judge me, father? 
IIow dare you say that my way is evil 
beeause it is not your way? They eall 
this ‘the house with many doors’; but 
to you, life is a house that has but one 
door, the iron door, the narrow door of 
your dreadful ereed. Oh, father, there 
are other doors, to the east, to the west, 
to the beautiful south. Oh, father, open 
them!” 

She took his hand again, and held it in 
a tight grasp, as if by the very force of 
her will she could make him see and 
feel with her. But there was no answer- 
ing pressure. The silence weighing -heavy 
upon them was broken by a timid knock 
at the door. Janet’s mother entered, look- 
ing fearfully from father to daughter. 

* Janet dear,” she began, “ you’ve told 
father #3 

* Everything.” 

“And youre going to stay with us?” 

Janet turned to her father. 

“May I stay?” 

ITe set his teeth doggedly for an in- 
stant; then he said: 

“On condition that you never go back 
to the stage!” 

There was a _ silenee. Mrs. Strong 
looked imploringly at her daughter. 

“T want to be quite clear, father. Do 
you mean that I must give up my work 
wholly, absolutely ¢” 

“Wholly, absolutely. You must choose 
between me and your old life.” 

“T ean’t give up my art!” 

“You love the stage better than your 
father!” he said bitterly. 

*“T Jove my work and JI love my 
parents,” she answered. “I refuse to 
give up either.” 

“You will have to. If you love the 
stage better, go to the stage, go back to 
its evils.” 

“Oh, Abner!” Tfer mother, trembling 
and tearful, put her arms around Janet. 
“Oh, my dear, can’t you? We are old!” 























“ Mother, how can I? Why is it neces- 
sary’ Why can I not be with you when- 
ever my work allows me? Why ean you 
not stay in my life, to give me something 
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words looked strange and unfamiliar to 
her tear-filled eyes. 

He has put me out of his life again. For that 
matter, I was never in it, except as an instrument 


“LEAVE THE VILLAIN TO ME, MAGDA—I’LL DEAL WITH HIM!” 


to love, to cherish? Oh, I need you more 
than you know!” 

She broke into passionate weeping. 
The old man stretched out his arms. 

“Come, come, give it all up, little 
Janet, come back to us, come!’ 

She shook her head. 

“T cannot give it up.” 

Late that night she sat alone in her 
old bed-chamber. <A letter to Fredérick 
Gwathmey lay before her. She read it 
Again and again, because the written 


by which he wrought out his own salvation— 
strangely, never mine! And it is still his salvation 
of which he thinks first. 

I go away to-morrow. In October my season 
begins in town, and in October you say you are 
returning from the West. Come to me then. 


IV. 


ABNER StronG had found it ecompara- 
tively easy to conquer an eighteen-year- 
old Janet, but it was harder to deal with 
a mature woman, who had won some- 
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thing definite and decisive from life. 
When his daughter was gone, he was 
haunted persistently by the recollection 
of her tender ministrations, by her 
words, her voice, her attitude in their 
final interview. She had said things which 
he could neither understand nor forget. 

When he was well enough to come 
down-stairs, he seemed strangely indif- 
ferent to the affairs of the farm. He 
was too much preoccupied with some 
weighty question to lay stress on exterior 
happenings. 

One afternoon in October, he went to 
the book-ease in the old parlor, and 
looked for the volume of Shakespeare of 
which Janet had spoken. Ile took it into 
the garden, and opened it at “The 
Tempest.” Next day the same book was 
in his hands as he sat by the fireplace. 

That some struggle was going on in his 
mind was evident. He grew grimmer and 
more irritable, but the old tyrannical 
manner was not there. It seemed to his 
wife as if he himself was not there. She 
wondered if he had gone away with 
Janet. 

Ife came down one week-day morning 
in his Sunday clothes, a black suit of 
broadcloth, so heavy and somber that it 
suggested a long succession of country 
funerals. To his wife’s astonished in- 
quiries he answered: 

“T want you to pack my valise. I am 
going to the city.” 

“Why, Abner, are you going on busi- 
ness? You haven’t been to town in fif- 
teen years! ” 

“Time I went, then,” he answered, 
then bowed his head for the rambling 
grace that prefaced breakfast. 

His wife longed to ask him if this 
sudden trip had anything to do with 
Janet, but fear restrained her curiosity. 
She packed his black leather valise, put- 
ting into it almost all his wardrobe. 
After his hard kiss, and his “ Don’t ex- 
pect me till you see me,” she watched 


him drive away, her tremulous hope still 


unuttered. 

Abner Strong, meanwhile, was “ wrest- 
ling with the Lord in prayer,” as he 
would have expressed it. He wanted to 
be forgiven beforehand for the thing he 
intended to do. 

Arrived in the city, he went directly 
to a little hotel very far down-town, the 
only hostelry with which he was _ ac- 
quainted. When he had had his supper, 
he bought an evening paper, and for the 
first time in his life turned to the amuse- 
ment column. Her name leaped out, it 
seemed to him, in letters of fire—“ Janct 
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Herrick in ‘ Magda.” A nervous shiver 
went through him. He felt a sudden 
weakness in his knees. Could he commit 
this sin? Would the Lord understand 
that he went to a playhouse to see his 
own daughter ?¢ 

No handwriting appearing on the wall 

of his consciousness, and his pocket 
sible refusing to open at any text bear- 
ing even remotely on the question, he 
downed his conscience by a last prayer 
and sought the theater. Though it was 
early, many people were hurrying into 
the brilliantly lighted place. Its decora- 
tions appeared so magnificent to Abner 
Strong that his dreadful doubts and fears 
arose afresh. When he had bought his 
ticket and taken his seat, he looked about 
him for definite marks of wickedness, but 
he saw only a subdued luxury. After a 
time the music commenced. He watched 
the great curtain as if faseinated. An 
excitement of expectation filled him. 

The first act of the play left him with 
mingled emotions. He understood it well 
enough. That homely interior, that 
simple-minded family, awoke answering 
chords in his own spirit. But Janet had 
not come on. Then the curtain rose on 
the second act. The little sister was look- 
ing through the window, was waving her 
hands to some one. There was a crash of 
applause as a beautiful woman swept in, 
took the little sister in her arms, and 
seemed overcome with the pain and joy 
and wonder of her home-coming. 

Abner Strong gripped the sides of his 
chair and leaned forward, his breath 
coming quickly. He wanted to ery out: 

“ Janet, little Janet!” 

But he sat motionless, watching every 
movement of his daughter. By and by 
she ceased to be Janet. She was Magda, 
a German woman with a tragic story. 
She had lived her own life, like Janet, 
but, unlike Janet, she had no wedding- 
ring. As the play progressed this fact 
was brought forward slowly, but with 
ever clearer and more terrible import. 
IIe was swept away by the current of a 
great passion, of a great wrong, of a 
titanie struggle of opposing forces. He 
sat motionless, breathless. The audience 
held its breath with him. 

Suddenly Abner Strong rose to his 
feet, his face white, his eyes burning. 
His voice rang out sharply: 

“Leave the villain to me, Magda—Ill 
deal with him! ” 

A wave of confused, surprised comment 
passed over the audience. A man seated 
next him pulled him to his chair, and 
an usher came quickly down the aisle; 
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but seeing that the old man sat perfectly 
quiet, and was seemingly dazed by this 
evidence of his own complete absorption 
in the play, he said nothing. 

During the remainder of the drama 
Abner Strong was like one in a trance, 
who sees a greater vision than his 
waking state has ever afforded him, and 
who hears unfamiliar voices speaking 
strange messages in his ears. When the 
curtain fell at last, he rose quickly and 
hastened out of the theater. It was on a 
street corner, and _ instinctively he 
turned and sought the stage entrance. 
Under the light that hung there he 
paused. His iron purpose of existence 
died hard. He turned away, then im- 
pulsively turned back. To the door- 
keeper he said: 

“Will you please tell Janet Herrick 
that Ler father is here and wishes to see 
her?” 

The guardian of the gate looked at 
him doubtfully, but there was that in 
the old man’s voice which showed the 
spirit of authority. He went to a tele- 
phone. When he came back his manner 
had changed. 

“You are to go to her dressing-room. 
Step inside, please. Some one will show 
you the way.” 

Abner Strong was piloted through 
. winding passages, until at last his guide 
pointed to where a flood of light 
streamed out into the hallway. 

“That’s her room!” 

She was at the door, still in her stage 
dress, the make-up still on her face, but 
it could not hide her glowing look of joy, 
of wonder, of incredulity. She stood 
motionless until her father said: 

“TDon’t you know me, Janet?” 
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With a glad cry she opened wide her 
arms. The old man scarcely knew what 
followed. He was dimly conscious of her 
putting him into a chair, of her babbling 
over him, and weeping and laughing, all 
in a breath; of her caresses, of her re- 
peating again and again: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came to-night— 
to-night—this night! Was it you who 
ealled out, father?” 

He nodded and said: 

“T saw what you meant; what you had 
tried to explain to me when I was sick. 
Then I forgot everything, and yelled out 
like a fool. D’ve come to tell you, Janet,” 
he went on, “you can come home when- 
ever you’ve a mind to. The doors will be 
open, wide open, and you ean do your 
work in between; for it is work, hard 
work, I ean see. It’s a sight harder than 
harvesting! ” 

“ And, dear father,” she cried, “ you'll 
come home with me to-night, and stay 
with me awhile, and I’ll show you this 
big town. I’ll send for mother, and we 
will be so happy!” She paused. “ We'll 
goin a few minutes. I must write a 
note first and send it out. I’m so glad 
you came this night! ” 

There was a knock, and a ecard was 
handed to her. A shadow passed over her 
face. 

“Tell the gentleman to wait—that I 
will send a message out to him.” 

She sat down at her writing-desk, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then, in a firm 
hand, she wrote: 


My father has come to me, and my whole life is 
changed. He has opened his home to me. I must 
go to it with an untroubled soul and with a true 
life. Thank God, this is still possible! If you 
really love me you will understand and forgive. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


My whole life long I’ve dreamed you’d come to me; 
Waking at midnight, or at noontime play ; 

A child, a maid, a woman grown to be, 
Always I’ve dreamed you'd come to me some day. 


And I have lived hoping to see your face, 

And in my heart, for you, have made sweet room, 
That you might find a warm and ready place 

That day of all my days, when you should come! 


And so I long and long for you, and wait ; 
My breast is warm to lay your face upon ; 
My arms are ready, be it soon or late 
You come to rest within them, little one! 


Come to me, little babe, sign of sweet love ! 

She hath not tasted earth, she will miss heaven 
To whom the Great Almighty God above 

Hath not a little child or lent or given ! 


Elizabeth May Montague. 
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FIFTH PAPER— 


KING TERROR. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE MODERN 
LATEST EMPERORS — ALEXANDER II, 
NICHOLAS II, THE PRESENT CZAR. 


OME had a menagerie of gods. She 
bagged them wherever she found 
them, imported them in droves, brought 
them over with slaves, with spoil, with 
the marvels of exotic elegance and vice. 
But who her own god was Rome did not 
know. It was not Jupiter. Jupiter, ob- 
viously, was a foreigner, a Greek with a 
false beard. The national divinity of 
Rome was home-made and unrevealable. 
To all but the priests his name was a 
secret. A senator was put to death for 
having pronounced it. Since then it has 
been lost. But in the alert conjectures of 
modern psychology is the assumption 
that it was Pavor—Fright. 

The assumption has the merit of prob- 
ability. Fright is the basis of despotism. 
Used by the Cesars, it was adopted by the 
Czars. The latter found it as serviceable 
as the former, until suddenly they found 
also that the measure had beeome a 
menace, that the tool could tyrannize, 
too. 

They had not imagined that, and nat- 
urally. It was unimaginable. Hereto- 
fore the history of Russia had been an 
uninterrupted shudder, above which, 
superposed, immune, theocratic, were 
princes, khans, and Czars. But after 
Sebastopol fate gyrated, reversing the 
picture, putting autocrats beneath and 
shudders on _ top, 
startled eyes one greater than they— 
King Terror. 

The first Nicholas escaped him only by 
sheer luck. Yet such was the shock of 
the sight of him that on his death-bed 
this despot, who had constituted himself 
Liberty’s exterminating demon, gibbered 
“Emancipation!” Terror at last had 
come into its own. 


ALEXANDER THE LIBERATOR (1855-1881). 


Here enters Nicholas’ son, Alexander 
II. If you will look you will see how 
terror stalked him, how it dogged his 


disclosing to their’ 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA, AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE THREE 
WHO LIBERATED THE SERFS, ALEXANDER III, 


AND 


son Alexander III, turning the one into 
a wild animal taken about in a cage, the 
other into a man in an iron mask; how 
in the reign of their heir, Nicholas II, 
the present incumbent, it has managed to 
present a spectacle stranger still, that 
of an autocracy without an autocrat. 

There is a tale old and odd of a man 
who, for the fun of it, kept an imp in a 
bottle. One day it got out and gobbled 
him. Terror is quite like that imp. It 
used to be a pastime of the Czars. The 
dear little thing has become less divert- 
ing. It quite did for the second Alex- , 
ander. 

Good-looking—for a monarch, sym- 
pathetic—for a Czar; well read—for a 
Russian, the second Alexander had fre- 
quented the antique sages. When any- 
thing disagreeable confronted them they 
confronted it, stared at it, told it that 
it did not exist. Promptly it evaporated. 
These taeties are excéllent. Alexander 
employed them on Poland. Drugged with 
the poppies of her eternal hopes, Poland 
was annoying. Alexander stared at her. 
In the blight of that stare, Poland, as a 
nation, ceased to exist. 

There are, though, people to whom a 
stare is a tonic, whom no blight will 
down, who rise from insult refreshed. 
Under Nicholas there were a few. Under 
his son there were more. These latter 
were insistent. They cried for liberty, 
for emancipation, the very articles con- 
eerning which Poland had dreamed and 
Nicholas had raved. They themselves 
were ill. Their malady was nihilism. 

Nihilism is a form of neurosis super- 
induced sometimes by poverty of the 
blood, sometimes by empty pockets, usu- 
ally by both. These people were doubly 
anemic. Yet then their progenitors had 
starved. They, too, lacked food. They 
demanded it of Alexander. They clam- 
ored at him. In the open streets they 
eried for reform. Alexander stared at 
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them. Instead of evaporating, they 
shouted the louder. 

“Reforms,” retorted the emperor, 


“come not from below but from above.” 

He might have added that revolutions 
do also. He might have explained that 
the Convention was the work not of 
plebeians but of philosophers. He might 
have stated that in France, after every- 
thing had been demolished, everything 
was rebuilt. He might have shown that 
in the prodigious shuffle only names were 
changed, that instead of a king by right 
divine there was a dictator by might in- 
fernal. These platitudes he could have 
adorned with anecdote. There was the 
ease of Greece, who, in revolting, got 
Rome for mistress. There was Rome 
herself, who in her convulsions engen- 
dered Sylla, and subsequently a brood of 
beasts, some of whom she slew, but not 
without ceasing to replace them until 
decomposition set in, and with it the 
Vandals. 

3ut Alexander, son of an iron man 
and father of another in an iron mask, 
was not otherwise ironical. Epigram was 
not his forte. He lacked the wit to de- 
duce the paradox that Russia could be 
worse off than she was, and the humor 
to declare that he would facilitate it. 
In circumstances such as confronted him 
it was the fine old Czaral fashion of his 
house to turn everybody into mincemeat. 
He lacked the nerve for that. Instead 
of decimating he vacillated; instead of 
jesting, he rebuked. Behind the rebuke 
was a promise. To his subsequent regret, 
that promise he kept. Freedom was 
tossed to the people like a bone to a dog. 
Forty million human chattels had an in 
perpetuum mortgage on them lifted. 

Former Czars would, if so minded, 
give you a few thousand of these 
wretches as readily as a snuff-box. They 
were won and lost at cards, auctioned 
with furniture and cows, sold with lands 
designated as “inhabited estates.” Act- 
ually chattels, descriptively serfs, tech- 
nically they were souls—when male. A 
woman had no soul. With Alexander’s 
permission she acquired one. It was very 
considerate of him. But to the owners, 
robbed of their goods, the whole thing 
was a despotic caprice. To the manu- 
mitted it was confusing. The bone they 
got was bare as your hand. Was it even 
a bone? They had their doubts. To 


their lords they had been accustomed to 
say: 
“ We are yours, but the land is ours! ” 
Abruptly, through some hocus-pocus, 
they ceased to be anybody’s, the land 
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ceased to be theirs, apparently free to 
come and go they had nowhere to go to. 
The earth had opened. All that remained 
was their hovels, in which they could 





continue to starve—on paying for the 
privilege. If that was liberty, they pre- 


ferred slavery. More exactly, they pre- 
ferred to believe that somewhere, very 
far, no doubt, but somewhere, the little 
father on a high throne sat waiting and 
willing to give them such land as they 
needed. Otherwise, what did this word 
emancipation mean? 


THE COMING OF NIHILISM. 


Nihilism explained. Emancipation 
meant that for land to be free it must 
first be manured with the Romanoff 
blood. But there are explanations that 
do not explain. There also are natures 
that are not receptive. To the people, 
the Romanoffs were sacrosanct, quasi if 
not wholly divine. The idea is absurd, 
but the absurder an idea the more fanat- 
ics it may claim. The certainties of 
mathematics are not exciting, but for 
chimeras nations have fought and died. 
What is more remarkable, they have 
drudged. Russia had drudged too long 
for the Czars to turn on Alexander. 
Even otherwise the manumitted were 
dull. Ages of despotism had not soured 
their minds. They had none. They 
had only a few wants reduced to a 
minimum, a few instinets knavish and 
primitive. They liked to get drunk. 
They liked to rob. But for the knout 
they had a pathetic respect; they had an 
inherited hatred of novelty, and an in- 
grained awe of the Czar. To such as they, 
the explanations of nihilism were as 
wind on the steppes. Ideas could not be 
planted on wastes that so long had been 
bare. What tyranny had not stirred 
theory could not affect. 

Nihilism, outfaced by this  stolidity, 
wheeled. From the peasant, it turned to 
the palace. Mohammedanism had con- 
verted with the sword, the Inquisition 
with the stake, the Convention with the 
guillotine. Demonstrations being futile, 
nihilism took to dynamite. Murder clubs 
mushroomed in Petersburg. Autocracy 
became a despotism tempered by bombs. 

3etween the foregoing sentences there 
are years. There are concessions, too— 
of the kind that put Louis XVI in the 
tumbril. Like that imbecile, Alexander 
II had inherited a situation which he 
had not created. He differed from him 
in every other respect. America called 
him Lincolnoffski. Europe was salaam- 
ing to him for his knuckle dusting in 























He had a government of iron, 
In between 


Stamboul. 
a people absolutely loyal. 
was but a thin red line. 

To efface that line Alexander did his 
best, and also his worst. He used all 
means to conciliate; those failing, all 
means to suppress. Nihilism already out- 
faced by stupidity, indifference might 
have squelched. Indifference is highly 
coercive. But though Alexander had 
frequented the antique sages, he had also 
loitered over the annals of his house. 
When philosophy deserted him, ferocity 
stepped in. Moreover, the nerve which 
previously he had lacked, Plevna sup- 
plied. Young men who had just left the 
universities were given post-graduate 
courses in Siberia. Young women, less 
advanced, perhaps, were taught that of 
all brutes, pliocene, miocene, Lampsa- 
cene, the most ignoble is man. These 
lessons, instead of correcting, corroded. 
After each deportation to Siberia, when 
it did not happen to be to Shame, the 
places of the exiles were filled, and so 
fully that you would have thought that 
terrorists covered the land. 


THE RED TERROR OF RUSSIA. 


Terrorism is nihilism in its acute form. 
Always homicidal, and usually maniac, 
sometimes in its delirium it has inter- 
cepted and expressed that which is in- 
articulate in a nation. Always hideous, 
sometimes it is sublime. In France it 
had been grandiose. But the epoch 
lacked a Mirabeau, the terrorists a 
Danton, the people a Voltaire. These de- 
fects you may observe to-day. Yet then, 
as now, in default of generalship they 
generated, multiplying with the rapidity 
of insects, swarming everywhere, dis- 
closing to the world what no one, save 
Gulliver, ever saw, a conflict between the 
infinitely little and the infinitely great. 

On one side was the nation and the 
army. On the other was the thin red line 
of terrorists and the thinner and red- 
der line of the Romanoff clan. The 
latter, violently opposed to Alexander’s 
concessions, saw in reform a diminution 
of themselves. It was the case of Peter 
repeated. To the earlier Romanoffs 
Peter’s measure and projects were so dis- 
tasteful that they plotted to be rid of 
them and of him. Peter devoured the lot. 
Alexander was less hyenaesque. By na- 
ture domestic—in the homes of other 
people; sympathetic —from the stand- 
point of history’s gallery eye; by instinct 
a thug, by policy a philanthropist, phys- 
ically scrofulous and mentally unsound; 
congenitally aphasiac and consequently 
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incoherent; freeing Russia and regret- 
ting the act; calling himself God’s deputy 
and copying Heliogabalus, anything, no 
matter what, was lawful to him; and it 
was against this sceptered degenerate 
that anarchy conspired, absolutism as 
well. 

Whether the two combined is uncer- 
tain. In these tenebrous_ chronicles 
there is much that is obscure. But this 
is clear. Attempts to kill him were con- 
stant. Of the courts of Europe his was 
the most punctiliously ceremonious, the 
most regally superb. In it he became 
afraid to stir. Where he passed, mities 
exploded, though not without his police 
knowing beforehand that they would. 
Relatives shirked at supping with him, 
fearful lest they might not return. Sub- 
seribers refused to go to the opera un- 
less assured that he would not be there. 
Travelers would not journey by routes 
which he took. They lacked his leagues 
of sentries and particularly the iron ecar- 
riage in which, like a wild animal, he 
went about caged. 

Around Russia, to prevent the en- 
trance of foes, Ivan had run a ring of 
forts. To prevent the entrance of ideas, 
Nicholas had established an intellectual 
quarantine. To prevent the entrance of 
death, Alexander stationed police. For 
an incautious .word, to Siberia with you. 
On the vaguest suspicion, the gallows. 
Incoming ships were searched, incoming 
travelers stripped. Bales of tea, brought 
on camels from China, were turned in- 
side out. But to death what were these 
precautions? Unabashedly it eyed the 
Czar. In a hundred forms it faced him. 
It had not quite got at him yet, but the 
fear which it exuded had, and so potently 
that this man, who was potent, too, 
signed a ukase convoking a national as- 
sembly. 

It is said that Alexander’s son, the 
Czarevitch, apprised of this, protested. 
He was invited to consider himself under 
said that Alexander’s 
brother, Constantine, also protested, but, 
more adroitly, to others than the Czar. 
It may be a coincidence, but promptly 
the emperor was bombed out of exist- 
ence. Similarly it may be a further co- 
incidence that the ukase, already in type, 
disappeared. But it is not a coincidence 
that absolutism was secure. 


THE THIRD ALEXANDER (1881-1894). 


After one Alexander, another. After a 
scrofulous father a scrofulous son, a 
composite being at once Torquemada and 
Jack the Slipstring, a tiaraed prisoner 
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projecting death from his cell and feed- 
ing on fear, a hulking giant strong 
enough to fell an ox and afraid of his 
shadow, an obese butcher with the brains 
of a moujik and the virulence of a 
plague. 

It is really not until you get quite close 
to Alexander III that you can see what a 
perfect fiend he was, and also what a 
perfect fool. A younger son, he had not 
been awaited or desired on the throne. 
On the contrary. But the death of a 
brother, then his father’s abrupt elimina- 
tion, put him there. He did not want 
it. He thought it hard lines that he had 
to take it. Of course he did not have to. 
He could have abdicated. If necessary, 
he could have made for the woods, as 
any sensible person would have. Reign- 
ing over Russia, which once was the 
grandest of earthly vocations, terrorism 
had made the most direful. As Czare- 
vitch, if he knew little else, he knew at 
least that. But into dull brains dreams 
will ereep. He got to faney that he had 
been miraculously chosen to represent 
the autocratic power which his father 
said, and not only said but believed, was 
a gift to him from the Almighty. He 
fancied that the sacrament of coronation 
induced regeneration, that in the attend- 
ing and_ spiritual enlightenment he 
would be transformed from an oaf into 
a god. 

It is unbelievable, but everything is 
unbelievable in this creature who in 
nineteenth-century Europe managed to 
be both a nigger king and a state pris- 
oner, and who, however you look at him, 
supped terror with a long spoon. That 
terror he felt it his mission to disperse. 
The cause of it he ascribed to dissent. 
In his vocabulary, dissent meant every- 
thing that was not orthodox and illiter- 
ate. Terrorists and nihilists, Jews and 
gentiles, he jumbled confusedly in what 
little mind he had. They were all 
abominable in the sight of Heaven, ver- 
min that it was for him, as God’s legate, 
to destroy. Piously, austerely, perhaps 
pleasurably, he went at it. Jews gener- 
ally were evicted, despoiled, pursued, 
banished the realm, or chased into 
ghettos, crowded there, piled in on top 
of one another like grasshoppers in a 
ditch. Tfere and there were priests’ 
hunts. The Judenhetze was everywhere. 
The attitude of the fourteenth Louis to 
the Huguenots was courteous by com- 
parison to the third Alexander’s treat- 
ment of the Lutherans. Yet even that 
was considerate beside his treatment of 
the Jews. It would have been sheer joy 
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to him could he have destroyed them all, 
root and branch. In Nero Christianity 
itself had a foe less malign than he. He 
issued edicts that would have penalized 
the preaching of the Apostles, ukases 
that would have outlawed the Christ. As 
one may see, he took his mission se- 
riously. 

Other potentates have done likewise. 
They lived a long time ago. This man 
was the father of the present Czar, who 
has tried to exceed him and failed. He 
was the brother-in-law of England’s pres- 
ent queen, who tried to remonstrate with 
him and failed also. He not only took 
his mission seriously; he foamed at the 
mouth when the foreign press presumed 
to criticize it. Had the editors been in 
Russia, their shrift would have been 
short. That they were beyond his reach 
was bitter to him. 

“They are a set of hogs,” he morosely 
announced. 

Yet it was the will of this man that 
kept Europe at peace. It has been as- 
sumed that his motive was religious. It 
was due to the fact that a fat tyrant, 
afraid of nothing except danger, did not 
care to incur the risk and discomfort of 
mounting a horse. Besides, he had other 
risks to consider. Barring his father, no 
modern monarch had more. Barring 
Abdul the Damned, no autocrat has lived 
a life such as he. 

In Petersburg, when he drove, a cloud 
of Cossacks enveloped him. The streets 
were emptied. No one was permitted 
there. When he journeyed, it was over 
rails uninterruptedly guarded, minutely 
patroled. The route was a lane of 
troops. The train divided into four sec- 
tions made it difficult to surmise in 
which of them he hid. But not impos- 
sible. The right one was discovered, and, 
through what connivance is uncertain, 
blown up. From the wreck the Czar dis- 
entangled his wife, his daughter, himself. 
On a barren steppe these people stood. 
About them were guards dead and dying. 
The girl, flinging herseif at him, cried: 

“Oh, papa, now they’ll come and 
murder us all!” 

At that ery the flunkies of official his- 
tory have wept But at the cries of count- 
less other children whom this Nebuchad- 
nezzar treated far worse, not a word. Of 
course not. Besides, it is a detail. More- 
over, though the terrorists had done with 
the Czar’s daughter, they had not done 
with him; terror more constant than they 
had not, either. Thereafter his residence 
became a secret. On his palaces flags 
flaunted, but in which of them he lurked 

















you could not tell. In town, his home 
was a fortress, in the country a bastile. 
Approach to either was impossible. Every 
avenue was guarded. Every hour sentries 
were changed. If, for your sins, you 
happened to be visiting at one or another 
of them, no matter what your rank you 
were forbidden at any time, night or day, 
to lock your door. However becoroneted 
your belongings might be, they were 
searched. 

But visits were not encouraged. Even 
from his own clan this man fought shy. 
He knew them. In an Easter egg he 
found a terrorist threat; in a family 
album a nihilist face. In spite of patient 
precautions, death’s-heads fluttered in 
the dreary halls through which he slunk, 
a hangman shaking at shadows, a tyrant 
terrorized in his den, an emperor who 
continued to be executioner but who had 
ceased to be Czar, a monarch turned 
mole, burying himself behind walls which 
could not shelter him from fright, in- 
voking saints and signing the death- 
warrants of officers of his household, 
going mad before going to his Maker, 
leaving to take care of itself an empire 
which he was no more fitted to run than 
a sea-serpent is competent to be an 
apothecary, vacating it finally to his son, 
Nicholas II, the present incumbent, 
whom a grocer that knew his business 
would not employ as clerk. 


THE PERSONALITY OF NICHOLAS II. 


Mentally and physically unfitted for 
even military duty, the general incapac- 
ity of Nicholas II was so fully recog- 
nized that, before he had time to be Czar, 
a little idea was exploited. He was sent 
on a trip through the Orient, where, in 
some tiger-hunt, or, that failing, in some 
temple, he might decently disappear. In 
Japan he nearly did. A fanatic gave him 
a whack on the head, which did not im- 
prove his mentality. Then indolently the 
gorgeous East disgorged the proffered 
prey. The little idea had fallen through. 

To make up for it, on his return, there 
was served te him, by way of fatted calf, 
a poisoned peach. He neglected to eat it. 
A princess less circumspect did—and ate 
no more. Manifestly he was destined to 
reign, fated, rather, to uncover to the 


. world Russia’s nakedness, the spectacle 


of her grotesque incompetence, her 
Asiatie corruption, her paralytic disor- 
ganization, the gigantic humbug of her 
might. 

How perfectly the job was accom- 
plished, every one save this caricature of 
a sovereign is aware. While his wife, 
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contemplating herself in a mirror, ex- 
claims at her resemblance to Marie 
Antoinette, he, similarly occupied, be- 
holds in his own reflection the most im- 
portant of planetary beings, the executor 
of God’s will on earth. Only recently he 
referred to Russia as divinely entrusted 
to him. “Satanically”” were more rea- 
sonable. But the deduction follows of 
itself. He is not right. It would be odd 
if he were. His father had no brains 
worth mentioning, his grandfather was 
insane, his great-grandfather mad. 
Beyond the latter his ancestry does not 
legitimately ascend, and, if it did, it 
would only show in Paul a maniae and in 
Peter III a fool. 

In circumstances such as these, on an 
altitude such as his, common sense would 
be miraculous. Instead is a form of 
dementia clinically known as urano- 
mania. This maggot fancies himself a 
Messiah. You will say that he ought to 
be locked up and, when not on his yacht 
or junketing in Germany, he is. At 
Tsarskoye Selo, a palace put under 
martial law, a prison that sotnias of Cos- 
sacks guard, an asylum that you are for- 
bidden to approach, that even from afar 
you may not stop and look at, he is 
walled alive. But not alone. Terror 
dwells there with him. Through the 
grated casements the kramola_ peers. 
From that mysterious tribunal of the 
revolutionists drift those death’s-heads 
which his father knew, and from which 
affrightedly the butcher shrank. 

There are, though, other companions 
for Nicholas IJ. With terror is the oc- 
cult; with death’s-heads, raps; in the 
solitudes there are spooks, the séances of 
soothsayers, the divinations of astrolo- 
gers; the evocation of the dead. Sor- 
cerers demonstrated to him that he would 
have an heir. A boy appeared. Crystal- 
gazers showed him Port Arthur in flames, 
his fleet destroyed. For these incidents 
he was prepared. Clairvoyants foretold 


a victory. A victory was therefore 


awaited. It occurred at Portsmouth, 
where by the easy expedient of pack- 
ing trunks and ealling for the score, 
Witte unmasked the Japanese Shylock 
who was parading as Mars. Then, quite 
the conqueror, Nicholas deigned that 
peace should be, mediumistically assured 
meanwhile that presently, in a genera- 
tion, in two, perhaps, Japan would be 
suing for peace once more. 


THE PROBLEM OF RUSSIA’S FUTURE. 


Everything is possible, stranger 
things have occurred. But, in the in- 
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terim, whether the putrefying despotism 
transmitted by Tatars to Romanoffs and 
from the latter to their scrofulous suc- 
cessors shall decompose and cease, or 
whether absolutism shall arise from its 
gangrene and glow as imperially and as 
murderously as before, are problems 
which revolutionists may solve but we 
cannot. One point, though, is certain. 
Precisely as every dog has its day, every 
dynasty has its night. In the history of 
nations nothing is constant but change. 
A change may be in order. Yet the 
dynasty, however vacuous and tottering 
now, had its purpose. In less than four 
centuries it magnified an insignificant 
monarchy into an empire wider than the 
moon at its full. 

Somebody said that England con- 
qguered half the world in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. A fit of abstraction, let us 
say. Where England has abstracted, 
Russia has absorbed. From her last 
burglary in Stamboul up to the day of 
her argument with Japan, she absorbed 
steadily, stealthily, civilly, barely with a 
blow. The ever forward policy is one 
which there has been no change of ad- 
ministration to alter, no incoming gov- 
ernment to reverse. It has been what the 
Czar willed. As such it has considered 
the end, never the means, and has treated 
treaties as memoranda of agreements 
that are not to be kept. It has consisted 
in festivities. After a breakfast at 
Batum, a surprise party at Merv, an 
al fresco féte on the Amur, and a banquet 
at New-Chwang, came the waltz through 
Manchuria. Russia promised to vacate 
that land. But what promise has she ever 
kept? Besides, under the khans, Man- 
churia and Muscovy were one. Then, too, 
Manchuria is the key to China. 

China, the dowager of nations, is the 
eldest of realms. Beside her arts and 
wiles those of dead Greece and buried 
Rome are the creations of yesterday. Be- 
fore Troy, before Nineveh, before Mem- 
phis, before chronicles began, China was. 
Anterior to every kingdom and indiffer- 
ent to all, she has sat in history aloof, 
her skirts of silk about her, in an atti- 
tude of supreme disdain. Any contempt 
we may have for her is flattery beside 
her contempt for us. That contempt she 
has distributed impartially over monarch- 
ies, over minerals. In Shensi are beds 
of iron, beds of coal, undeveloped, barely 
seratched, richer than the mines of 
Ormus and the Ind. To secure them 
Japan made war. The police formed a 
ring. Japan knocked China out. Shensi 
was at her mercy. The police, captained 
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by Russia, threw her down, pocketed the 
swag, while waiting the chance, when the 
others were not looking, to grab the coal 
and iron. Japan thought this highly un- 
just. The view is amusing. Japan had 
no more rights in China than the United 
States has in Canacda—nor Russia, either. 
They were like two dogs eager for the 
same bone. Only Russia had the bigger 
teeth. Over the beds she showed them. 
For the cotillion in the festivities what 
fairer favors could there be? 

Russia’s idea of revelry did not stop 
there. After a state dinner in the For- 
bidden City, suppers were to follow, 
notably, though not of course imme- 
diately, in Delhi and Stamboul. Once 
the eagles at roost on the Dragon 
Throne, the fate of Turkey and of India 
was settled. In these gaieties England 
is rumored to have urged Japan to in- 
terfere. But we take it that Japan 
needed no urging. Independent of her 
old grudge, she also wished to expand. 
We must not blame Russia for resisting 
or Japan for pitching in. History should 
not blame, it should not approve; it 
should indulgently record, while omitting 
to predict. 

What its next chronicles are to be is a 
guitar which no one now may strum. 
Into the future only spooks ean peer. 
But all may consider the past, and in 
looking back over scenes splashed with 
blood, dimly but surely you see a prison 
exceeding its limits, incorporating do- 
minions, assimilating races, expanding 
from the occident to the orient, stretch- 
ing from polar auroras to tropic blooms, 
yet in its advance remaining what it was 
—a jail. 

To jails reforms do come. Latterly 
this particular jail has been currently 
declared to be in a revolutionary condi- 
tion. “Evolutionary” is perhaps a better 
term. Besides, it was in that condition 
when it began. Russia, though old, is 
young; though colossal, undeveloped. 
To a nation still in process of becoming, 
defeats are as scratches to a duelist. 
Biography may record wounds, battles 
history forgets. Time passes, obliterat- 
ing the things that have been with the 
things that are. 

Meanwhile conservatism maintains 
that autocracy will endure, terrorism as- 
serts that anarchy shall prevail. Even 
so the difference is slender. An anarch- 
ist wants to do as he likes, an autocrat 
san. Autoeracy is anarchy for the few 
and anarchy is autocracy for the many. 
Not a kopeck does it cost to choose be- 
tween them. 
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GAMBLERS IN A GIGANTIC: GAME OF CHANCE, 

It is high time the managers put the 
cheek-rein on George Ade. The hit of 
his * County Chairman,” the overwhelm- 
ing reception of his * College Widow,” 
went to his head, and he became reckless. 

“It’s types; character studies in fun, 


GERTRUDE COGHLAN, WITH PROCTOR’S 
FRISKY MRS. JOHNSON,” ‘THE CLIMBERS,” “THE SPORTING 
DUCHESS,” AND “ONE OF OUR GIRLS.” 





From her latest photograph by the 


that audiences want,” he decided, * and 
I'll give it to °em, good and plenty.” 

And he did. Does any one imagine that 
a new author eould nave found a man- 
ager to squander salaries on minor actors 
as liberally as Savage did for * The Bad 
Samaritan’ 4% The bill of that unlucky 
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Otto Savony Company, New York, 
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play resembled the chorus roster of a * The County Chairman” and “* The Col- 
comie opera. “Just Out of College” is lege Widow ” might have found a market, 
almost as bad. The first act is funny, obtuse as managers usually seem to be, 
very funny, but just as you become in- had they been offered by an absolutely 














MARIE DORO, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILLIAM GILLETTE IN LONDON. 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


terested in the story, Ade floods the new author; but it is difficult to conceive 
stage with people who have nothing to do of a manager putting his money. on 
with the development of the plot. What either * The Bad Samaritan” or * Just 
promised to become good comedy turns Out of College” had = the respeetive 
to wild farce in the second act and dis-  manuseripts been judged by their merits 
connected nonsense in the third. It is alone. 

quite within the bounds of reason that But Ade’s present floundering is no 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER, 
AND REVIVALS OF “ZAZA” 


“ 


AND 
From her latest photograph—Copyright 1905, by 
new thing for a suecessful playwright. 
It is the common fate. Look at Eng- 
land’s most noted dramatist, Pinero, 
whose “ Wife Without a Smile ” was such 
a fiasco last Henry Arthur 


season. 


Jones, Clyde Fiteh, Augustus Thomas— 
all of them have had to taste of the bitter 





ON TOUR WITH HER NEWEST PLAY, 
DU 
Falk, New 
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fruit of failure. And 
so it will be till 
haughty playwrights 
and  over-confident 
managers shall be no 
more — which means 
till the end of time. 
Kven George Bernard 
Shaw need not sup- 
pose that he is. ex- 
empt. Sooner or later 
he is sure to come to 
the end of his present 
run of luck. 

The loss of money 
that follows a stage 
failure is not so much 
the fault of the play- 
wright as of the man- 
ager. As soon as an 
author makes one hit, 
all the theatrical 
financiers are after 
him for more plays. 
If there is one thing 
the average manager 
hates to 


use more 
than another it is 
judgment — perhaps 
because in most cases 
he has none. When 


he is driven to put- 
ting on a play by an 
unknown writer, he 
simply gambles on it. 
And one ean searcely 
blame him, 
how uneertain 
theatrical game 
become. The fast 
pace of this Amer- 
ican life of ours has 
unfitted the people to 
enjoy the stage as 
they onee did. They 
demand amusements 
with a keener and 
more exciting flavor. 
The great and con- 
tinued popularity of 
bridge, which keeps 
an army of votaries 
out of the theaters, is 
another manifesta- 
tion of the same ten- 
deney. 

And by the same token, the prevalent 
passion for a gamble is exemplified in an- 
other way—in the fact that many 
men are willing to back theaters or ecom- 
panies when it must be plain to every- 
body that in spite of the inerease in 
play-houses and players, playgoing is 


seeing’ 
the 
has 
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FRITZI SCHEFF, WHO HAS MADE A HIT-IN HER NEW OPERA BY BLOSSOM AND HERBERT, 
“MLLE. MODISTE.” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York, 
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steadily on the wane. The attraction lies 
in the riskiness of the venture, in the 
prospect of handsome winnings or heavy 
For there still a chance of 
winning, and the very infrequeney of 


losses. is 
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rich wife enables him to pose comfort- 
ably as despising the money that his pres- 
ent vogue is pouring in upon him. But 
why should “ The Walls of Jericho’ 
have run for more than a year in Lon- 








JOHN DREW IN “DE LANCEY.” 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


the hit nowadays only makes it a bigger 
one when it comes. 

And nobody ean tell what will bring 
success. Sometimes it is a fad, as is the 
‘ase with Bernard Shaw just now. Even 
those who do not fully understand or en- 
joy the Shawisms pretend to do so be- 
cause it is the smart thing to admire the 
eecentric Trishman, whose marriage to a 


don, and landed the Hacketts in pleas- 
ant pastures here? It is exceedingly 
skimpy in action, slow in getting down 
to business, and provided with dialogue 
of only a commonplace character. Writ- 
ten by a new man, the marvel is that it 
ever came to production. It was this 
very fact, however, that gave Ilaekett a 
chance to seeure the American rights. 

















Sutro was an unknown 
quantity, so Frohman 
wouldn’t touch the thing 
with a ten-foot pole. 

“The Walls of Jeri- 
cho” is the first real 
suecess that either 
Hackett or his charming 
wife, Mary Mannering, 
has experienced in many 
moons. Indeed, as a 
magnet to attract a 
steady flow of coin to 
the box-office, Hackett 
has had no play since 
“ The Pride of Jennico,” 
his first starring vehicle. 
And ever since “ Janice 
Meredith,’ mediocre 
stuff as it was and dis- 
tasteful to the actress 
herself, Miss Mannering 
has been floundering in 
a commonplace sea of 
stubborn  Geraldines, 
honeymooning J/arriets, 
and Seottish Nancys. 
Ilackett is certainly not 
at his best in the draw- 
ing-room atmosphere of 
“The Walls of Jericho,” 
and even in her failures 
Miss Mannering has had 
as many opportunities 
for acting as fall to her 
lot in the new Sutro 
piece; and yet the latter 
is a money-maker. Pos- 
sibly it will last the 
IIacketts for a couple of 
seasons, and then they 
may have to go back to 
soap, or washing-soda, 
or beer, or whatever 
commodity it is that 
supplies. theatrical 
angels with the eash to 
tide over failures. For 
a backer is as essential 
to a star in these days 
as his make-up box or 
the prompt book. 

“The Walls of Jeri- 
cho,” by the way, has in- 
troduced to New York a 
very clever little in- 
génue, May Blayney. 
She is an English girl, 
and last season acted 
over there in Pinero’s 
“hetty” wata. HH. B: 
Irving and Irene Van- 
brugh. It would reflect 
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ELEANOR ROBSON, TO APPEAR AT DALY’S THIS SEASON IN A NEW 
PLAY BY CLYDE FITCH. 


From @ copyrighted photograph by Clark, Detroit, 
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DRINA DE WOLFE, WHO IS THE ADVENTURESS IN “THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 














credit on the Hacketts to encourage 
her more than they seem to be will- 
ing to do. On the night of the writer’s 
visit, she received at least as much ap- 
plause as any one for her work in the 
second act, and yet at the curtain drop 
Mr. Hackett brought out, on the eall, 
every one who had taken part in the 
scene except a footman and Miss Blay- 
ney. The omission was distinctly notice- 
able, and gave rise to very unpleasant 
comments. 

In considering the factors that make 
for success in a New York theatrical 
venture, we may instance the hit of “ The 
Rogers Brothers in Ireland.” During the 
past few seasons, while they loitered in 
Harvard, London, and Paris, they stood 
in need of no expert accountant to foot 
up their receipts; but the Emerald Isle 
is so largely represented in the popula- 
tion of the American metropolis that a 
steady procession of its sons and daugh- 
ters to the Liberty Theater was the con- 
sequence at this year’s offering. If the 
Rogers Brothers decide to exploit Berlin 
next, it would be logical to expect an- 
other success, as New York is a bigger 
German city than Stuttgart or Frank- 
fort; but such is the instability of public 
taste in theatricals that it is impossible 
to predict the result with any certainty. 

Then take the hit of Hopper in “Happy- 
land.” The projectors made a big gamble 
when they chose this vehicle for the bald- 
headed, long-legged low comedian. De 
Koven’s music is on a distinctly high 
plane, quite out of reach, one might 
judge, of the public that ran up the 
record of “Fantana” at this same 
Lyric to more than three hundred per- 
formances. The book, too, recalls W. S. 
Gilbert and the dear old classics that 
were received so coldly on their revival at 
one of the New York roofs last summer. 
More than likely the suecess of “ Happy- 
land” will attract a host of imitators, 
and presto, the bottom will fall out of the 
classic renaissance, and the people will 
be clamoring for “Tammany” and rag- 
time again. You never can tell, least of 
all in stageland. 

In the November Munsey we had some- 
thing to say about George Ade’s “ Bad 
Samaritan” being over-staged. Over in 
London William Gillette has been re- 
minded that there is such a thing as 
riding a willing horse to death. The 
English critics have called him down in 
very decided terms for the curious light 
effects in his new play, “Clarice.” Oné 
professional journal went so far as to 
print an editorial on the subject. It 
15M 
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complains that Gillette has no justifica- 
tion for his optical tricks and extrava- 
gances, which were very effective in 


“ Sherlock Holmes.” The audience, the 
writer asserted, began searching for 
meanings, puzzling over signs that led 
nowhere, and preparing itself for depths 
that were never sounded. 

Speaking of signs, it is to be hoped 
that clever little Marie Doro, Gillette’s 
leading woman, of whcm we give a new 
portrait, is not superstitious. Last 
spring Mr. Frohman made her the cen- 
tral figure in “ Friquet,” which failed on 
the spot. Before that she was with 
“Granny” when the star, Mrs. Gilbert, 
died suddenly a few weeks after the tour 
began. The winter before she played an 
ingénue part in “Little Mary,” the 
Barrie play which missed fire so com- 
pletely on this side of the ocean.* She had 
come to this from the cast of ‘“ The 
Billionaire,” the musical comedy in which 
Jerome Sykes was starring when death 
suddenly struck him down; and now 
“ Clarice ” has been withdrawn from the 
boards. 

The intimation on page 358 that Ber- 
nard Shaw might even now be trembling 
on the brink of failure was written some 
time since for the illustrated section of 
this department, which goes to press 
earlier than the letter-press sheets. 
Meanwhile Arnold Daly produced “ John 
Bull’s Other Island,” and thereby cast 
upon our shoulders the mantle of a true 
prophet. Next morning most of the 
critics fell upon the play tooth and nail, 
and the public, far from falling over 
themselves in their eagerness to obtain 
seats, began to stay away with such 
unanimity that Mr. Daly hastened to re- 
seind his autoeratie deeree that nobody 
should be shown to seats after the cur- 
tain rose. He would have been glad to 
obtain an audience under any conditions. 

Possibly this setback may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise to young Mr. Daly, him- 
self a native of Ireland, as is also the re- 
doubtable Shaw. Owing to his sudden 
leap into vogue, Daly was acquiring an 
enlargement of the cranium that was 
palpable to the public and painful to his 
associates. 


WHERE THE MONEY IS. 

The portrait of Gertrude Coghlan ealls 
attention to the fact that while the man- 
agers of the so-called legitimate are hav- 
ing troubles of their own—and of other 
people’s—in these days of play-famine, 
the continuous houses and vaudeville 
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entertainments go blithely on their way, 
more prosperous than ever. Mr. Proc- 
tor really lived up to the significance 
of that much abused term, “all star,” 
in placing at his Fifth Avenue house 
Amelia Bingham, Charles Richman, 
Charles Dickson, and Gertrude Coghlan, 
all of whom had actually seen their 
names in block letters on the billboards. 
Gertrude Coghlan, by the way,is a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Coghlan, and a 
niece of Rose Coghlan, who is now on 
tour in repertoire. Her starring venture 
was made a few years ago as Becky 
Sharp in her father’s version of “ Vanity 
Fair,” and later she followed Virginia 
Harned in “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” 

Besides the players already mentioned, 
Mr. Proctor has on his list J. H. Gilmour, 
known to all playgoers as the original 
Earl in “ Fauntleroy ” and Elita Proctor 
Otis, who might have been termed a 
“near-star” as Nancy Sykes in “ Oliver 
Twist.” And he only charges a dollar 
for the best seats, too. The plays pro- 
vided are the tried and trusted ones that 
have been seen previously in the two- 
dollar theaters, and seldom with such 
good all-round casts; so it is not strange 
that empty seats should be searce. 

Here, perhaps, is one solution of the 
play problem—turn up the barrel and 
give the old plays with such good com- 
panies, and at such reasonable prices, 
that people who really want their 
money’s worth cannot afford to miss the 
shows. It may not be fashionable to go 
to Proctor’s, but the fashionable folk 
very seldom go to the theater for the 
sake of enjoying the play. That is one 
reason for the universal popularity of 
the Hippodrome. It caters to all classes, 
and the auditorium is so huge that the 
smart folk can chatter to their hearts’ 
content without annoying either their 
neighbors or the performers. Freedom 
from restraint in the key to success for 
a New York manager who would entice 
the Four Hundred away from their auto- 
mobiles and their bridge parties. 

Proctor’s Twenty-Third Street house 
not long ago witnessed what was adver- 
tised as Lillian Russell’s début in vaude- 
ville. As a matter of fact she simply 
went back to the field in which she 
started with Tony Pastor twenty years 
ago, although she did not then receive 
three thousand dollars a week, nor wear 
royalty’s discarded gowns. 

If you do not believe there is money in 
vaudeville, in spite of the big salaries 
paid to “ top-liners,” look at Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s contented countenance as he 
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rakes in the receipts from his two per- 
formances a day at the Victoria. How 
he must shudder as he recalls his dip 
into the so-called legitimate with operas 
of his own writing and weakling drama 
by Clyde Fitch! 


A SUCCESS FOR FRITZI SCHEFF. 
After an unhappy experience last year 
with a lack-luster novelty and some 
hackneyed revivals, Fritzi Scheff has 
found a winner in “ Mlle. Modiste.” The 
music is by Victor Herbert, who is clever 
at turning out scores that are light and 
tuneful without being obtrusively frivol- 
ous; the book is the work of Henry Blos- 
som, author of “The Yankee Consul” 
for Raymond Hitchcock, and of “ Check- 
ers,” novel and play. 

To use a threadbare phrase, but still an 
apt one, Fritzi Scheff has a charm all 
her own. She is arch, vivacious, chic, 
and yet reposeful, while the hint of 
Viennese accent in her speech adds a 
pleasing touch of piquancy to her whole 
personality. Charles Dillingham blazed 
a new trail in stageland when he induced 
Miss Scheff to quit grand opera and ap- 
pear as a star in the lighter brand. But 
what a long and baftling chase he had in 
finding just the proper vehicle for her 
peculiar talents! “ Babette,” in which 
she was fairly successful two years ago, 
was only a makeshift to introduce her to 
her new public. 

“ Mlle. Modiste” is positively refresh- 
ing. It has all the delicacy of light 
musical comedy, such as “The School 
Girl,” and yet possesses a virility of 
thought and treatment that gives a wide 
berth to all that is merely trivial. This 
is because young Blossom is a writer with 
brains, not a mere puppet, ready to lend 
instant obedience to managers’ mandates 
and build a comic opera as one would a 
child’s house of blocks. He has, more- 
over, a finesse in bringing out the humor 
of a phrase or a situation that does away 
with the necessity for driving the joke 
home with a sledge-hammer. 

The opera is handsomely mounted and 
the company is above the average. 
Happily, the offensive Louis Harrison is 
among the missing. William Pruette, 
who was fat King Henry VIII with Lulu 
Glaser last season, heads the bill as the 
Comte de St. Mar, and Claude Gilling- 
water—best remembered as that pathetic 
figure, Denys, the porter in the millinery 
shop, with Mrs. Carter in “Du Barry” 
—shows his versatility by becoming 
Hiram Bent, an American millionaire. 
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FAIR MARGARET- 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MR. ISAACS,” “CORLEONE,” “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING,” ETC 


é 
SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


MarGARET DONNE is an English girl, whose parents are dead, and who lives with Mrs. Rushmore, an 
American lady, in Versailles. Margaret’s mother, who was Mrs. Rushmore’s close friend, was also an 
American, and when she married Professor Donne, of Oxford, she expected to inherit a fortune. Her 
father, however—Margaret’s grandfather—met ill-luck, and died leaving nothing but a claim upon Alvah 
Moon, a California millionaire to whom he had assigned a valuable patent. Mrs. Rushmore has brought 
suit against Moon on Margaret’s behalf, but there seems slight chance of success. 

Margaret, who possesses a remarkably good voice, is determined to earn her own living, a project 
which Mrs. Rushmore strongly but vainly opposes. Her teacher, Mme. de Rosa, sends her to the famous 
prima donna, Mme. Bonanni, for advice. Generously admiring the girl’s talent, the Bonanni introduces 
her to Schreiermeyer, manager at the Opéra, who, to her intense delight, offers her an engagement. 

At the prima donna’s house on the Avenue Hoche she also meets Constantine Logotheti, a Greek 
financier, who is deeply impressed with her beauty. Having secured an introduction to Mrs. Rushmore, 
Logotheti calls at the house in Versailles and proposes marriage to Margaret. Refusing, and pressed for 
her reason, she admits that there is “some one else.” Her situation, which she does not explain further, 
is somewhat peculiar. There is a strong affection between her and a man whom she knows as Edmund 
Lushington, a successful young critic, but he has told her that that is not his real name, that he has a 
secret which he cannot disclose, and that they can never be more thanfriends. In visiting Mme. Bonanni 
she discovers his secret—he is the prima donna’s son; but though she tells him that this need be no bar 
between them, and pleads with him not to leave her, he only repeats his farewell. 

He does not leave Paris, however, but disguises himself and watches Margaret and Logotheti. 
He finds that the girl is using the rich Greek’s motor-car in going to and fro between Versailles and her 
rehearsals. He also learns that the man who drives the car, ostensibly Logotheti’s chauffeur, is really 
the Greek himself, the disguise being assumed in order to obviate any objection on the part of Mrs. 
Rushmore. Jealous and apprehensive, Lushington haunts the roads between Paris and Versailles, till one 
day, as he is bicycling there, he accidentally runs into Logotheti’s car, and the Greek and Margaret, 
alighting to see if he is hurt, discover his identity. 

Logotheti has another matter in hand. Calling at Mrs. Rushmore’s, he surprises the American lady 
by telling her that he has purchased Alvah Moon’s interest in the disputed patent, and by there and 
then giving her a check for five hundred thousand dollars in settlement of Margaret Donne’s claim. When 
Margaret hears of this curious transaction, she is indignant, and goes, with Mme. de Rosa as chaperon, to 





Logotheti’s house, to tell him that she will not accept the money. The Greek invites her to his own 
room, at the top of the building, to discuss the question in private. 





XVII (Continued). 


“IT’S outrageous!” Margaret said 
with energy. 

“T quite agree with you! Won’t you 
sit down?” 

Logotheti looked at the divan. Mar- 
garet half sat upon the arm of a big 
leathern chair. 

“ Oh, you agree with me? Will you 
please explain?” 

“T mean it’s outrageous that Mrs. 
Rushmore should have told you Fe 





“Youre quibbling!” Margaret broke 


in angrily. “ You know very well what I 
mean. It’s an outrage that a man 
should put a woman under an enormous 
obligation in spite of herself, without 
her even knowing it.” 

Logotheti had seated himself where he 
could watch her. The fashion of dréss 
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was close-fitting, and his eyes followed 
the graceful lines of her figure. If she 
had not come to drive him mad, why did 
she take an attitude which of all others 
is becoming to well-made women and 
fatal to all the rest? 

“T’m sorry,” said Logotheti, rather 
absently, and as if her anger did not 
affect him in the least, if he even noticed 
it. “I happened to want the invention 


‘for a company in which I am interested. 


You stood in the way of my having the 
whole thing, so I was obliged to buy you 
out. I’m very sorry that it happened to 
be you, and that Mrs. Rushmore could 
not keep the fact to herself. I knew you 
wouldn't be pleased if you ever found it 
out.” 

“T don’t believe a word of what you 
are telling me,” Margaret answered. 

“Really not?” Logotheti seemed mo- 


* Copyright, 1905, by F. Marion Crawford, in the United States and Great Britain—This story began in the 
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mentarily interested. “ That’s generally 
the way when one speaks the truth,” he 
added, more carelessly again. ‘ Nobody 
believes it.” 
His eyes caressed her as he spoke. He 
was not thinking much of wisat he said. 
“T’ve come here to make you take back 


the money,” Margaret said. “I won’t 


keep it another day.” 

“ Have you come all the way from Ver- 
sailles again to say that?” asked Logo- 
theti, laughing. 

Again, as she sat on the arm of the 
big chair, she tapped the dark blue tiles 
with the toe of her shoe. The slight 
movement transmitted itself through her 
whole figure, and for an instant each 
beautiful line and curve quivered and 
was very slightly modified. Logotheti 
saw and drew his breath sharply between 
his teeth. 

“Yes,” Margaret was saying impa- 
tiently. “When Mrs. Rushmore told me, 
I walked to the station and took the first 
train. I only stopped to get Mme. de 
Rosa.” 

“She is not a very powerful ally,” ob- 
served Logotheti. “She is probably 
asleep in her armchair in the drawing- 
room by this time. Are you still angry 
with me? Yes, I believe you are. Please 
forgive me. I had not the least idea of 
offending you, because I trusted that 
old I mean, because I was so sure 
that Mrs. Rushmore would never tell.” 

“Never mind Mrs. Rushmore,” Mar- 
garet said. “ What I will not forgive you 
is that you made me take your money 
without my knowing it. I’ve been flirt- 
ing with you—yes, I confess it!) [’m not 
perfection, and you’re rather amusing 
sometimes 

“You are adorable! ” Logotheti put in, 
as a sort of murmuring parenthesis. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” Margaret an- 
swered. “I mean that whatever I may 
have said to you I’ve never given you the 
right to make me a present of a hundred 
thousand pounds. It’s the most unpar- 
alleled piece of impertinence I ever 
heard of!” 

“But ve not made you a present of 
anything. I bought what was yours 
without letting you know, that’s all.” 

“Then give me back what is mine and 
take your money again.” 

“Tm!”  Logotheti smiled. “ That 
would be very like going into a business 
partnership with me. Do you wish to do 
that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You see, ’'m the whole company at 
present. But if you come in with a third 
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of the stock to your credit, we shall be 
partners, to all intents and purposes. We 
shall have meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, just you and I, and we shall de- 
cide what to do. It will be rather a queer 
sort of board, for of course I shall al- 
ways do exactly what you wish, but it’s 
not impossible that we may make money 
together. Well, on the whole I have no 
particular objection to selling you ex- 
actly the amount of stock I bought from 
you the other day. That’s the shape the 
transaction takes. Ill do anything to 
please you, but I’m quite willing you 
should know that I am doing you a favor, 
as business men would look at it.” 

“A favor?” Margaret slipped from 
the arm of the chair as she spoke and 
stood upright and made a step toward 
him. “Do you think I’m a child to be- 
lieve such nonsense? ” 

“In matters of business all women are 
children. With the possible exception of 
Mrs. Rushmore,” he added in a tone of 
reflection. ‘“ Besides, this is not non- 
sense.” 

“Tt is!” cried Margaret. “It is ab- 
surd to try and make me believe that a 
mere claim set upon the chance of get- 
ting something should have turned out 
to be worth so much. It has cost Mrs. 
Rushmore I don’t know how much in 
lawsuits, and no one ever really believed 
in it. She fought for it out of pure 
kindness of heart, and even the lawyers 
said she was very foolish to go on a 

“Will you listen to me?” asked Lo- 
gotheti, interrupting her. “I’ve not 
much to say, but it’s rather convincing. 
You probably admit that the invention is 
valuable, and that Alvah Moon has made 
money by it.” 

“T should think he had, the old thief! ” 

“Very well. I happened to want that 
invention. Ive bought several at differ- 
ent times and have founded companies 
and sold them. That’s a part of finance, 
which is a form of game. You deal your- 
self a hand and then play it. I made up 
my mind to play with this particular in- 
vention. I know much more about it 
than you do; in fact, I understand it 
thoroughly. I cabled to my agent in 
America to buy it, if he could, and he 
succeeded. Now, please tell me whether 
you think Mrs. Rushmore, acting for you, 
would have withdrawn the suit after the 
property had changed hands merely be- 
cause I’ve dined in her house.” 

“No,” Margaret was forced to admit. 
“ No, she would have gone on.” 

“Precisely. Now, I don’t want prop- 
erty of that kind, about which there is 
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constant litigation. The credit of such 
property is injured by the talk there 
always is about lawsuits. So I went to 
Mrs. Rushmore and asked her what she 
thought your claim was worth, and she 
told me, and I gave her a check for the 
money, and she has given me a full re- 
lease, as your attorney. If it had been 
her claim, or Mme. de Rosa’s, or any one 
else’s, I should have done exactly the 
same thing. Will you tell me how I could 
have acted otherwise in order to get the 
property into my hands free of all chance 
of dispute? Was there any other way?” 

Margaret was silent, for she could find 
no answer. 

“ There was one other way,” Logotheti 
continued. “I could have proposed that 
you should go into partnership with me, 
which is what you yourself are proposing 
now. But in the eyes of the world I 
confess that might look intimate, to say 
the least of it. Don’t you think so, too?” 

“You’re the most plausible person I 
ever listened to!” Margaret almost 
laughed, though her anger had not sub- 
sided. 

“ Will you leave things as they are and 
forget all about this business? What has 
been done cannot possibly be undone now. 
Won’t you separate me from it in your 
thoughts? You can, if you try. You 
know, I’m two people in one. So are 
you. I’m Logotheti, the financier, and 
V’m Logotheti the man. You are Mar- 
garet Donne, and you are Sefiorita da 
Cordova, on the very eve of being famous 
—and I think you are something else 
which I don’t quite understand, but 
which is like my fate, for I cannot escape 
from you, whether I see you or only 
dream of you.” 

Margaret was silent, and looked at the 
Aphrodite while she sat on the arm of 
the big chair. She might have breathed 
a little faster if she had known that the 
two doors through which she had entered, 
and which had closed so silently and 
surely after her, were as sound-proof as 
six feet of earth. She would not have 


been afraid, for she was fearless and - 


confident, but her heart would have 
beaten a little more quickly at the 
thought that she was out of hearing of 
the world, and in the presence of a man 
whose eyes looked at her strangely and 
whose cheeks were darkly flushed, who 
was a good deal nearer to the primitive 
human animal than most men are, and in 
whom the main force of nature was 
awake and hungry. 
“T don’t want you to make love to me 
just now,” she said, swinging her foot a; 





little as she sat. “ You’ve done something 
that has hurt me very much, and has 
made me almost wish that I might never 
see you again after this time. I wish you 
could find a way of undoing it—I’m sure 
there is a way.” 

Unconsciously wise, she had checked 
his pulse for a moment, and she looked 
at him calmly and shook her head. With 
a sudden and impatient movement he 
rose, turned away from her, and began 
to walk up and down at a little distance, 
his head bent and his hands behind him, 

Though the air in the high room was 
pure, it was still and hot, for the late 
spring afternoon had turned sultry all 
at once; the fluid of a near storm was 
fast condensing to the point of explosion. 

The man felt the tension more than 
the woman just then. It acted on his 
state, and made it almost unbearable. 
His hands were locked behind him, and 
his fingers twisted each other till they 
changed color. He moved with the short, 
noiseless steps of a young wild animal 
measuring its cage, up and down, up and 
down, without pause. 

“Tt’s this,’ Margaret continued, much 
more gently than she had meant to speak. 
“T don’t quite believe you. I’m almost 
sure you thought that I would give up 
the stage if I had enough money to live 
on without my work.” 

“Yes, I did.’ He stopped as if in 
anger, and the words came sharply; but 
he was not angry. 

“You see!” Margaret answered tri- 
umphantly. “TI knew it! What becomes 
of your story about the company now?” 

She rose also and began to walk. The 
big leathern armchair was between them; 
he leaned his elbows on the back of it 
and watched her, and compared her 
hungrily with the Aphrodite. 

“ All I have told you is true,” he said. 
“The business happened to serve two 
purposes, that’s all. At least, I thought 
it would, and it was a pleasure to help 
you without your knowing it. Why 
should I be sorry? That money might as 
well come to you through me as through 
anybody else. Youre angry with me. 
Why? Because I’m too fond of you? It 
eannot reasonably be about the money 
any more—the wretched money! If you 
can’t keep the filthy stuff—if it won’t 
prevent you from going on the stage, 
after all—why, then give it away! Throw 
it away! Lose it, if you ean! But don’t 
come to me with it, for it’s the price of a 
thing which I bought in the way of busi- 
ness, and which I won’t give up, nor take 
‘as a gift from anybody! ” 
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He spoke in such a harsh tone now that 
she paused in her short walk and met his 
eyes, to see what he meant, over and 
above what he was saying. She stood in 
front of the chair; he was leaning over 
the back of it, with his hands together; 
one hand was slowly kneading the closed 
fist, and the veins stood out on both. His 
voice was hoarse, but rather low, like 
that of a man who wants water. 

The light in the room had a yellowish 
tinge now, and the window showed a dull 
glare where there had been blue sky be- 
fore. The lurid light got into Logotheti’s 
eyes, and was ready to flash while Mar- 
garet looked at him. The marble Aphro- 
dite took a creamy, living tint, and the 
little shadows that modeled her quivered 
and deepened. 

All at once Margaret knew that there 
was danger. She could not have told 
how she knew it, nor just what the 
danger was, but she raised her fair head 
suddenly, as the stag does when the scent 
of the hounds comes down the breeze. 
Watching her, he saw and understood, 
and his hands left each other and closed 
tightly upon the back of the chair. 

“Will you take me back to Mme. de 
Rosa, please?” Margaret asked, and her 
voice did not shake. 

Before he could answer, a flash of 
lightning filled the room, vivid as flame, 
and almost purple; it flared and danced 
two or three times before it went out. 

If Logotheti spoke at all, his words 
were drowned in the crash that shook the 
house and rolled away over the city. His 
eyes never moved from Margaret’s face. 
She felt that his gaze was fastened on 
her lips, as if he would have drawn them 
to meet his own. She was not exactly 
afraid, but she knew that she must get 
away from him, for he was stronger than 
she, and he was like a man going mad. 
That was what she would have called it. 

It seemed to her that one of two things 
was going to happen. Either she would 
let his lips reach hers, without resisting, 
or else she would try to kill him when 
he came near her. She did not know 
which she would do. She was in herself 
two people; the one was a human woman, 
tempted by the mysterious sympathy of 
flesh and blood; the other self was a 
startled maiden caught in a trap and 
at bay, without escape. 

With the great peal of thunder the 
Aphrodite trembled from head to foot, 
twice, as the vibration ran down the walls 
of the house to the very foundations and 
then came up again and died away, like 
the second shock of an earthquake. The 
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statue trembled as if it were alive and 
afraid. 

With a glance Margaret measured the 
distance which separated her from the 
door, but it was too far. There were half 
a dozen steps, and Logotheti was much 
nearer to her than that, even allowing 
an he must get past the chair to reach 

er. 

Now he moved a little, and it was too 
late to try. He was beside the chair in- 
stead of behind it; but then he stopped 
and came no further yet, while he spoke 
to her. 

“Why did you come?” he asked in a 
low tone. “ You might have guessed that 
it wasn’t quite safe!” 

It was almost as if he were speaking 
to himself. She kept her eyes on him, 
and tried to back away toward the door 
so slowly that he would not notice it. 
But he smiled, and his lids drooped. 

“You could not open the door if you 
reached it,” he said. “ You said that you 
wanted to speak with me alone. We are 
alone here—quite alone. No one can hear, 
even if you scream. No one can get in. 
Why did you say you wanted to be alone 
with me if you were not in earnest? 
Why do you risk playing with a man who 
is crazy about you, and has everything 
in the world except you, and would throw 
it all away to have you? And now that 
you are here of your own accord, why 
should I let you go?” 

The speech was rough, but there was 
a sudden caress in his voice with the last 
words, and he had scarcely spoken them 
when another flash of lightning filled the 
room with a maddening purple light. 

Before the peal broke, Logotheti held 
Margaret by the wrists, and spoke close 
to her face, very fast. 

“T will not let you go. 
I will not let you go!” 

The thunder burst, and roared and 
echoed away, while he drew her nearer, 
looking for the woman in her eyes, too 
mad to know that she did not feel what 
he felt. He touched her now; he could 
feel her breathings, fast and frightened, 
and the quiver that ran through her 
limbs. He held her, but without hurting 
her in the least—she could turn her 
wrists loosely in the bonds he made of 
his fingers. Yet she could not get away 
from him, and he drew her closer. 

She threw her head back from his face 
and tried to speak. 

“ Please—please, let me go!” 


I love you, and 


“No. I love you!” 
He drew her till she was pressed 


against him, and he held her hands in 
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his behind her waist. The air was clear- 
ing with a furious rush of rain, and her 
courage was not all gone yet. She 
looked up to the high windows, as one 
about to die might look up from the 
seaffold, and there was a streak of clear 
blue sky between the driving clouds. It 
was as if hope looked through, out of 
heaven, at the girl driven to bay. 

Margaret did not try to use her 
strength, for she knew it was useless 
against his. But she held her head back 
and spoke slowly. 

“For your mother’s sake,” she said, 
low and clear, her eyes on his. For one 
moment his grasp tightened and his white 
teeth caught his lower lip; but his look 
was changing slowly. “ For her sake,” 
Margaret said, “as you would have kept 
harm from her 4 

His hold relaxed, and he turned away. 
There was good in him still; he had loved 
his mother. 

He turned deliberately, till he could see 
neither Margaret nor the Aphrodite, and 
he leaned heavily on the table, with bent 
head, resting the weight of his body on 
the palms of his hands, and remaining 
quite motionless for some time. 

He heard her go toward the door. 
Without looking round he slowly shook 
his head. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he said in a 
low voice. “It’s all over now. I'll let you 
out in a moment.” 

She waited quietly by the door, which 
she did not understand how to open. 
Presently he moved a little, and his head 
sank lower between his shoulders; then 
he spoke again, but still without turning 
toward her. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “TI did not know 
I could be such a brute. Forgive me, will 
you?” 

As usual, when he was very much in 
earnest, there was something rudely 
abrupt about his speech. 

“Tt was my fault,” 
swered from the door. 
have come.” 

Even after her escape, something about 
him still pleased her. The maiden that 
had been brought to bay was scarcely 
safe before the human woman began to 
be drawn to him again by that sympathy 
of flesh and blood that had nearly cost 
her more than life. But Margaret re- 
volted against it now, as soon as she 
knew what it was that made her speak 
kindly. 

“T’m not afraid of you,” she said al- 
most coldly, “but I want you to let me 
out, please.” 





Margaret an- 
“TZ should not 
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He straightened himself and turned 
slowly to her. The dark red color was 
gone from his cheeks; he was suddenly 
pale and haggard, and if he had not been 
really young, he would have looked old. 
As it was, his face was drawn and 
pinched, as if by sharp physical suffering. 
He drew two or three quick, deep 
breaths as he came toward her. 

He stood beside her a moment, and 
then, without a word, he unfastened the 
door. It swung inward and stood open. 
Margaret saw that it was thickly padded 
to prevent any sound from passing, and 
that there was another padded door be- 
yond it, which she had not noticed when 
she had entered. He understood her look 
of doubt. 

“That one is open now,” he said. “It 
locks and unlocks itself as I shut or 
open the inner door.” 

He was willing to let her see how com- 
pletely she had been cut off from the 
outer world; and she realized the truth 
and shuddered. 

“ Good-by,” she said abruptly, as if he 
were not to go down-stairs with her. 

As she made a step to pass him, he 
thrust his arm out across the way, resting 
his head against the door-post. She 
started, almost nervously, and then stood 
still again and looked at him. 

“No,” he said, “I shall not try to 
keep you, and the door is open. But 
please don’t say good-by like that, as if 
we were not going to meet soon.” 

“Tt’s not good for us to be alone to- 
gether,” she said. The words came by 
instinet, and acknowledged a weakness in 
herself. After she had spoken, she was 
very sorry. His drawn face softened. 
“That’s why I forgive you,” she added, 
with sudden frankness, and a blush red- 
dened her cheeks under the fawn-colored 
veil she had drawn down again. 

He took her hand, against her will and 
almost violently, but in an instant his 
own was gentle again. 

“Margaret!” His voice had a thrill 
in it. 

“No,” she answered, but not roughly 
now, and searcely trying to free herself. 
“No. I don’t love you in the least. That 
is why I won’t marry you. There’s some- 
thing that draws me to you against mv 
will sometimes—yes, I know that! But 
I hate it, and I’m afraid of it. It’s not 
what I like im you; it’s what I like least. 
It’s something like hypnotism, I’m sure. 
I’m ashamed of it, because it is what has 
made me flirt with you. Yes, I have! 
T’ve flirted outrageously, except that I’ve 
always told you that I never would marry 
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you. I’ve. been truthful in that, at all 
events.” 


“Do you think I reproach you?” 

“You might have, this morning. Now, 
each of us might reproach the other. We 
will forgive and say good-by for a while. 
When we meet again, the something that 
I’m afraid of will be gone—perhaps. 
Then everything will be different. Now, 
good-by! ” 

He had held her hand all the time 
while she had been speaking. She pressed 
his now, with an impulse of frank loyalty, 
and dropped it suddenly. 

“Do you mean that I may not even 
come and see you?” he asked. 

“Not till after my début,” answered 
Margaret in a decided tone, for she felt 
that she dominated him at last. “ You 
don’t want me to be a singer, and I can- 
not help feeling your opposition. It dis- 
turbs me, as the time comes near. Of 
course I can’t hinder you from being 
there on the first night 44 

“ No, indeed! ” 

“ And when you’ve heard me, and seen 
Gilda’s head come out of the sack, and 
when the curtain has gone down on 
Rigoletto’s despair—why, then you may 
come behind and congratulate me, espe- 
cially if ’'ve made a failure! Till then I 
don’t want to see you, please.” 

“T cannot wait so long. It is nearly 
three weeks.” 

Margaret stood up very straight in the 
doorway, already past him and free to go 
out. 

“ Since I am willing to forgive you for 
losing your head just now,’ she said, 
“it’s for me to decide whether you may 
ever see me again, and, if so, when and 
where. I’ve been very good to you. Now, 
I am going.” 

It seemed to him that she had grown all 
at once in strength and individuality till 
there was nothing for him to do but to 
submit. This was an illusion, no doubt; 
she was just what she had always been, 
and what he had always judged her—a 
gifted young woman, rather inclined to 
flirt and easily guided in any direction, 
whose exuberant animal vitality might 
pass for strong character in the eyes of 
an inexperienced innocent like Lushing- 
ton, but could not deceive an old hand 
like Logotheti. Nevertheless, when she 
had spoken her last words, and was lead- 
ing the way out of the room, Logotheti 
felt a little like a small boy who has had 
his ears boxed for being too cheeky, 
which is a sensation not at all pleasant 
or natural to an old hand. 

As he took her down in the lift, he 
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vaguely wondered whether he had ever 
thought of her till now except as an ani- 
mated work of art; comparable in beauty 
with his encaustic painting or his dearly 
loved Aphrodite; worth more than either 
of them as a possible possession, as life 
is worth more than stone, and endowed 
with a divine voice; but having neither 
soul, intelligence, nor will to speak of, 
nor any original power of ruling others, 
still less of resisting a systematic and 
prolonged attack. 

The change had come quickly. Logo- 
theti thought of beautiful beings of old, 
disguised as yielding, mortal women, who 
had visited the men they loved on earth 
and had by and by revealed themselves as 
true and puissant goddesses, moving in a 
sphere of rosy light, and speaking only to 
command. 

Logotheti took her down in the lift, 
and they went back into the big room 
where they had left Mme. de Rosa. They 
found her looking out of the window. 
Books did not interest her, nor pictures 
either; there was no piano in the room, 
and the maraschino was locked up. So 
there was nothing to do but to look out 
of the window. As the two came in she 
turned sharply to them, with her head on 
one side, as birds do, and her intelligent 
little eyes sparkled. She was a good little 
woman herself, and believed in heaven 
and salvation; but she had no particular 
belief in man, and none at all in woman. 
On the other hand, she had a very keen 
scent for the truth in love affairs, and in 
Logotheti’s subdued expression she in- 
stantly detected signs of discomfiture, 
which were fully confirmed by Margaret’s 
serene and superior manner. Men some- 
times follow women into a room with 
such an air of submission that one almost 
looks for the string by which they are 
led. 

Mme. de Rosa nodded her approval to 
Margaret in a rather officious manner, 
much as if she were congratulating her 
pupil on having soundly beaten an unruly 
and dangerous dog. 

“Well done,” the nod said. “ Beat him 
again the very next time he does it!” 

But Margaret either did not under- 
stand at all, or did not care for Mme. de 
Rosa’s approbation, for she returned no 
answering glance of intelligence. 

“T hope,” she said, “that I have not 
kept you too long.” 

The former prima donna looked at a 
tiny watch set in diamonds, the gift of a 
great-tenor whom she had taught. 

“Not at all,” she said. “It’s not 
twenty minutes since we came.” 
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She put the watch to her ear and 
listened., Nine women out of ten are 
generally in doubt as to whether their 
watches have not just stopped. 

“Yes,” she said. “It is going.” 

Logotheti remembered how long the 
seconds had seemed while he was taking 
Margaret up in the lift, and it seemed as 
if hours had passed since then. 

“ Good-by,” said Margaret, holding 
out one hand and passing the other 
through Mme. de Rosa’s arm to lead her 
away. 

“ Good-by,” Logotheti answered. “Of 
course,” he continued, “ you must please 
remember that if I can be of any use 
in making investments for you, you have 
only to send me your commands. I am 
at your service for anything connected 
with the money market.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret, ambigu- 
ously as to the tone in which the words 
were spoken, but with a quick glance of 
approval. 

He had meant his speech for Mme. de 
Rosa, who had probably been told that 
Margaret came to see him on a matter 
of business. But it was quite unneces- 
sary. The little Neapolitan woman could 
judge of the state of a love affair at any 
moment with a certainty as unerring as 
that of a great cook who can tell by a 
mere glance what stage of development 
the finest sauce has reached. She sup- 
ported Logotheti’s fiction, however, with- 
out a smile. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, “ always con- 
sult him, if he will help you! Bonanni 
owes half her fortune to his judgment, 
and I certainly could not live as I do if 
he had not given me his advice and kind 
assistance.” 

“You exaggerate, dear lady,” said Lo- 
gotheti, opening the door for them, and 
following them into the hall. 

“Not in the least,” laughed Mme. de 
Rosa, “though I am sure that Cordova 
is quite able to take care of herself, and 
much too proud to owe you anything!” 

She often called Margaret by her stage 
name, as artists do among themselves, but 
it jarred disagreeably on Logotheti’s ear. 

“You are right in that,” he said 
rather coldly, as a footman appeared and 
opened the outer door. “ Miss Donne ”— 
he emphasized the name a little—“ will 
probably not need any help from me. 
But if she should, I am her very humble 
servant.” 

“Thank vou,’ Margaret said in the 
same ambiguous tone as before. 

Thereupon she and Mme. de Rosa 
nodded to him and left him bowing on 
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his door-step. They walked away in the 
direction of the Batignolles station. 
When they had heard the door of the 
house shut, Mme. de Rosa spoke. 

“ You are splendid, my dear,” she said 
with admiration. “But take eare! To 
play with Logotheti is like balancing a 
voleano on the tip of your nose while you 
juggle with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. You know what I mean-—the man 
who keeps a cannon-ball, an empty bottle, 
and a bit of paper all going at once with 
one hand. I am afraid Logotheti will do 
something unexpected to upset all our 
plans.” 

“He had better not!” answered Mar- 
garet, drooping her lids; and her eyes 
flashed, and her handsome lips pouted a 
little. 


XVIII. 


MarGaret, it is sad to relate, was much 
less concerned about the two men who 
were in love with her than is considered 
becoming in a woman of heart. She con- 
fessed to herself, without excess of peni- 
tence, that she had flirted abominably 
with them both, she consoled her econ- 
science with the reflection that they were 
both alive and apparently very well, and 
she put all her strength, which was great, 
into preparing for her début. 

Men never love so energetically and 
persuasively as when they are fighting 
every day for life, honor, or fame, and 
are already on the road to victory; but a 
woman’s passion, though true and last- 
ing, may be momentarily quite over- 
shadowed by the anticipation of a new 
hat or of a social battle of uneertain 
issue. How much more, then, by the 
near approach of such an event as a first 
appearance on the stage! 

Logotheti bribed the doorkeeper at the 
small theater where Margaret was re- 
hearsing. Whenever there was a re- 
hearsal he was there before her, quite out 
of sight in the back of a lower box, and 
he did not go away until he was quite 
sure that she had left. He knew women 
well enough to be certain that if any- 
thing could make Margaret wish to see 
him it would be his own strict observance 
of her request not to show himself; and 
in the mean time he enjoyed some mo- 
ments of keen delight in watching her 
and listening to her. He felt something 
of the selfish pleasure which filled that 
King of Bavaria who had a performance 
of “Lohengrin” given for himself 
alone. But the pleasure was not unmixed, 
nor was the delight unclouded. 
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Even Schreiermeyer had given up 
coming to the rehearsals, for he was now 
sure of Margaret’s success and had 
passed on to other business. In the dim 
stalls there appeared only the shabby re- 
lations and rather gorgeous friends of 
the other members of the company. 
There was the young painter who loved 
the leading girl of the chorus, there was 
the wholesale upholsterer who admired 
the contralto, and a little apart there 
was the middle-aged great lady who en- 
tertained a romantic and expensive pas- 
sion for the tenor. 

The tenor was a young Italian, who 
was something between a third-rate poet 
and a spoilt child when he was in love, 
and was as cynical as Macchiavelli when 
he was not, which was the case at present, 
at least so far as the middle-aged woman 
of the world was concerned. His friends 
could always tell the state of his affec- 
tions by the way he sang in “ Rigoletto.” 
When he was hopelessly in love himself, 
he sang “ La donna é mobile” with tears 
in his voice, as if his heart were break- 
ing; when, on the contrary, he knew that 
some unhappy female was hopelessly in 
love with him, he sang it with a sort of 
laugh that was diabolically irritating. At 
the present time he seemed to be in an 
intermediate state, for he sometimes 
seng it in the one way and sometimes in 
the other, to the despair of the poor, 
foolish lady in the stalls. The truth was 
that at irregular intervals he felt that 
he was in love with Margaret. 

Leading singers are very rarely at- 
tracted by each other. Perhaps that is 
because they receive such a vast amount 
of adulation which pleases them better, 
and of course there have been famous 
instances of the contrary, such as Mario 
and Grisi. As a rule, singers do not 
meet much except at the theater; it is 
only during rehearsals that they have a 
chance of talking, and then, as every- 
body knows, they show the worst side of 
themselves, and are often in a very bad 
temper indeed. 

Margaret had not reached that stage 
yet, for she had met with no disappoint- 
ments and could not complain of her 
manager, and moreover she was not at all 
above learning what she could from her 
fellow artists. She was therefore popu- 
lar with them in spite of the fact that 
she was a lady born. They overlooked 
that, because she could sing, and the 
tenor only remembered it when he tried 
to patronize her a little. He had often 
sung with Melba, and she did this or 
that, and he had sung with Bonanni and 
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knew exactly how she sang the difficult 
passages, and he reeled off the, precepts 
and practise of half a dozen other lyric 
sopranos, giving Margaret to understand 
that he was willing and able to teach her 
a good deal. But she only smiled kindly, 
and did precisely what Mme. de Rosa 
told her to do, seeing that the little 
Neapolitan had taught most of them 
what they knew. It was clear that Mar- 
garet could not be patronized, and the 
other members of the company liked her 
the better for it, because the tenor patro- 
nized them all and gave them to under- 
stand that they were rather small fry 
compared with a man who could hold the 
high C and walk off the stage with it. 

From the darkness of his lower box 
Logotheti looked on and approved of 
Margaret’s behavior. At the same time 
he abstracted himself from her life and 
saw how she lived with respect to other 
men and women, and a great change be- 
gan to take place in his feelings. It was 
one of those changes which are some- 
times salutary because they may hinder’ 
an act of folly, but which humiliate a 
man in his own eyes, in proportion as 
they are unexpected, and tend to contra- 
dict something which he has believed to 
be beyond all doubt. To many men the 
loss of a noble illusion feels like a loss 
of strength in themselves, perhaps be- 
cause such men can never keep an ideal 
before them without making an uncon- 
scious effort against the material ten- 
dency of their natures. 

The change in Logotheti during the 
next three weeks was profound; and it 
was humiliating, because it deprived 
him all at once of a sort of power over 
himself which had grown up with his 
love for Margaret and depended on that 
for its nourishment and life; a power 
which had perhaps not been an original 
force at all, but only a chivalrous will- 
ingness to do her will instead of his own. 
He looked on and did not betray his pres- 
ence, and she, on her side, began to won- 
der at his prolonged obedience. 

More than once she felt a sudden con- 
viction that he must be near, and he saw 
how she peered into the gloom of the 
empty house as if looking for some one 
she expected. It was only natural, and 
no theory of telepathy was needed to ex- 
plain it. She had so often seen him there 
in reality! But he would not show him- 
self now, for he was determined that she 
should send for him; if she did not, he 
could wait for her début; and little by 
little, as he kept to his determination and 
only saw her from a distance in the 

















frame of the stage, the woman who had 
dominated him in a moment when he 
was beside himself with passion, became 
once more an animated work of art 
which he unconsciously compared with 
his Aphrodite and his ancient picture, 
and which he coveted as a possession. 

It did not at first occur to him that 
Margaret had really changed since he 
had met her, and not exactly in the way 
he might have wished. Instead of show- 
ing any inclination to give up the stage, 
as he had hoped that she might, she 
seemed more and more in love with her 
future career. 

When he had first met her he had made 
the acquaintance of a strikingly good- 
looking English girl, born and brought 
up a lady, full of talent and enthusiasm 
for her art, but as yet absolutely igno- 
rant of professional artistic life, and still 
in a state of mind in which some sides of 
it were sure to be disagreeable to her, if 
not absolutely repulsive. 

Hidden in his box, and watching her 
‘as well as listening to her, he gradually 
realized the change. He remembered 
many facts which should have prepared 
him for it. He recollected, for instance, 
her perfect coolness and self-possession 
with Mme. Bonanni, so absolutely differ- 
ent from the paralyzing shyness, the vis- 
ible fright and the pitiful helplessness at 
the moment of trial, which he had more 
than once seen in young girls who came 
to the famous prima donna for advice. 
They had good voices, too, those poor, 
trembling candidates; many of them had 
talent of a certain order; but it was not 
the real thing, there was not the real 
strength behind it, there was not the 
absolute self-reliance to steady it; above 
all, there was not the tremendous 
physical organization which every great 
singer possesses. 

But Margaret had all that; in other 
words, she had every gift that makes a 
first-rate professional on the stage, and 
as the life became familiar to her, those 
gifts, suddenly called into play, exerted 
their influence directly upon her charac- 
ter and manner. She was born to be a 
professional artist, to face the public 
and make it applaud her, to believe in her 
own talent, to help herself, to trust to 
her nerves, and to defend herself with 
cool courage in moments of danger. 

This was assuredly not the girl with 
whom [Logotheti had fallen in love at 
first sight, whom he, as well as Lushing- 
ton, had believed far too refined and deli- 
cately brought up to be happy in the sur- 
roundings of a stage life, and much too 
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sensitive to bear such familiarity as 
being addressed as “Cordova,” without 
any prefix, by an Italian tenor singer 
whose father had kept a butcher’s shop 
in Turin. 

No doubt, the refinement, the sensitive- 
ness, the delicacy of manner were all 
there still, for such things do not disap- 
pear out of a woman in a few days; but 
they belonged chiefly to one side of a 
nature that had two very distinct sides. 
There was the lady side, and there was 
the actress side; and unfortunately, 
thought Logotheti, there was now no 
longer the slightest doubt as to which 
was the stronger. Margaret Donne was 
already a memory; the reality was Cor- 
dova, who was going to have a fabulous 
success and would soon be one of the 
most celebrated lyric sopranos of her 
time. 

Cordova was a splendid creature, she 
was a good girl, she had a hundred fine 
qualities not always found together in 
a great prima donna; but no power in 
the world could ever make her Margaret 
Donne again.. 

Logotheti watched her, and once or 
twice he sighed; for he knew that he no 
longer wished to marry her. It is not in 
the nature of orientals to let their wives 
exhibit themselves to the public, and in 
most ways the prejudices of a well-born 
Greek of Constantinople are just as 
strong as those of a Mohammedan Turk. 

As an artistic possession, - Cordova 
was as desirable as ever in Logotheti’s 
eyes; but she was no longer at all desir- 
able as a wife. The Greek, in spite of 
the lawless strain in him, was an aristo- 
crat to the marrow of his very solid 
bones. An aristocrat, doubtless, in the 
eastern sense, proud of his own long de- 
scent, but perfectly indifferent to any 
such matter as a noble pedigree in the 
choice of a wife; quite capable, if he had 
not chanced to be born a Christian, of 
taking to himself, even by purchase, the 
jealously-guarded daughter of a Circas- 
sian horse-thief, or of a Georgian cut- 
throat, a girl brought up in seclusion for 
sale, like a valuable thoroughbred; but a 
man who revolted at the thought of mar- 
rying a woman who could show herself 
upon the stage, and for money, who could 
sing for money and for the applause of a 
couple of thousand people, nine-tenths 
of whom he would never have allowed to 
enter his house. 

He was jealous of what he really loved. 
To him, it would have been a real and 
keen suffering to see his marble Aphro- 
dite set up in a hall of the Louvre, to be 
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admired in her naked perfection by every 
passing tourist, criticized and compared 
with famous living models by loose- 
talking art students, and furtively ex- 
amined by prurient and disapproving 
old maids from distant countries. He 
prized her, and he had risked his life, not 
to mention the just anger of a govern- 
ment, to get possession of her. If he 
could feel so much for a piece of marble, 
it was not likely that he should feel less 
keenly where the woman he loved was 
concerned; and circumstance for circum- 
stance, point for point, it was much 
worse that Margaret Donne should stand 
and sing behind the footlights, for 
money, and disguise herself as a man in 
the last act of “ Rigoletto,” than that 


the Aphrodite should go to the Louvre. 


and take her place with the Borghese 
Gladiator, the Venus of Milo, and the 
Victory of Samothrace. 

It was true that he would have given 
much to possess one of those other 
treasures, too, but even then it would 
not have been like possessing the Aphro- 
dite. The other statues had been public 
property and had faced the public gaze 
for many years; but he had found his 
treasure for himself, buried safe in the 
earth since ages ago, and he had brought 
her thence directly to that upper room 
where few eyes but his own had ever seen 
her. Perhaps he was a little mad on this 
point, for strong natures that hark back 
to primitive types often seem a little mad 
to us. 

But at the root of his madness there 
was that which no man need be ashamed 
of, for it has been the very foundation 
of human society—the right of every 
husband to keep the mother of his chil- 
dren from the world in his own home. 
For human society existed before the Ten 
Commandments, and a large part of it 
seems tolerably able to survive without 
them even now; but no nation has ever 
come to any good or greatness, since the 
world began, unless its men nave kept 
their wives from other men. Yet nature 
is not mocked, and woman is a match for 
man; she first drove him to invent di- 
vorce for his self-defense, and see, it is 
a two-edged sword in her own hands and 
is turned against him! No strong na- 
tion, beginning its life and history, ever 
questioned the husband’s right to kill the 
unfaithful wife; no old and corrupt race 
has ever failed to make it easy for a wife 
to have many husbands. 

Logotheti belonged to the primitives. 
As he had once laughingly explained to 
Margaret, his people had dropped out of 
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civilization during a good many cen- 
turies; they had absorbed a good deal of 
wild blood in that time, and, scientific- 
ally speaking, had reverted to their type. 
Now that he had chosen to mingle in the 
throng of the moderns, whose fathers 
had lost no time in the race, while his 
own had remained stationary, he found 
himself different from other people, 
stronger than they, bolder and much 
more lawless, but also infinitely more re- 
sponsive to the creations of art and the 
facts of life, as well as to the finer fic- 
tions of his imagination and the simple 
cravings of his very masculine being. 

Men who are especially gifted almost 
always seem exaggerated to average 
society, either because, like Logotheti, 
they feel more, want more, and get more 
than other men, by sheer all-round ex- 
uberance of life and energy, or else be- 
cause, as in many great poets, some one 
faculty is almost missing, which would 
have balanced the rest, so that in its 
absence the others work at incredible 
speed and tension, wear themselves out 
in half a lifetime, and leave immortal 
records of their brief activity. 

There had been a time when Margaret 
had appealed only to Logotheti’s artistic 
perceptions; at their second meeting he 
had asked her to marry him because he 
felt sure that until he could make her his 
permanent possession, he could never 
again know what it was to be satisfied. 

There had been a moment when she 
had risen in his estimation from an 
artistic treasure to the dignity of an 
ideal, and had dominated him, even when 
the human animal in him was most 
furiously roused. 

Again, and lastly, the time had come 
when, by watching her unseen, instead 
of spending hours with her every day, 
by abstracting himself from her life in- 
stead of trying to take part in it, he had 
lost his hold upon his ideal forever, and 
had been cruelly robbed of what for a 
few short days he had held most dear. 

Moreover, after the ideal had withered 
and fallen, there remained something of 
which the man felt ashamed, though it 
was what had seemed most natural be- 
fore the higher thought had sprung up 
full-grown in a day, and had blossomed 
and perished. It was simply this. Mar- 
garet was as much as ever the artistic 
treasure he coveted, and he was tor- 
mented by the fear lest some one else 
should get possession of her before him. 

He remembered the sleepless nights he 
had spent while his marble Aphrodite 
had lain above ground, before he was 

















ready to carry her off, the unspeakable 
anxiety lest she should be found and 
taken from him, the terror of losing her 
which had driven him to make the at- 
tempt in the teeth of weather which his 
craft had not been fit to face; and he re- 
membered, too, that the short time while 
she had lain at the bottom of the bay had 
not passed without real dread lest by a 
miracle another should find her and steal 
her. 

He felt that same sensation now, as he 
watched Margaret from a distance;-some 
one would find her, some one would marry 
her, some one would take her away and 
own her, body and soul, and cheat him of 
what had been within his grasp and all 
but his; and yet he was ashamed, because 
he no longer wanted her for his wife, but 
only as a possession—as Achilles wanted 
Briseis and was wroth when she was 
taken from him. He felt shame at the 
thought, because he had already honored 
her in his imagination as his wife, and 
because to dream of her as anything as 
near, yet less in honor, was a sort of dis- 
honor to himself. 

Let the subtle analyst make what he 
can of that; it is the truth. But possibly 
the truth about a man very unlike his 
fellow men is not worth analyzing, since 
it cannot lead to any useful generality; 
and if analysis is not to be useful, of 
what use can it possibly be? It would be 
more to the purpose to analyze the char- 
acter of Margaret, for instance, who 
represents a certain class of artists, or 
of Mme. Bonanni, who is an arch-type, 
or of poor Edmund Lushington, a liter- 
ary Englishman, who was just then very 
unhappy and very sorry for himself. 
Margaret and lJwushington, and _ the 
elderly prima donna, and even Mrs. 
Rushmore, are all much more like you 
and me than Constantine Logotheti, the 
Greek financier of artistic tastes, watch- 
ing the woman he covets, from the depths 
of his lower box during rehearsal. 

He watched, and he coveted; and 
presently he fell to thinking of the won- 
derful things which money can do, when 
it is skilfully used; and he fell to schem- 
ing and plotting, and laying deep plans; 
and moreover he recalled the days when 
Margaret had first appeared to him as an 
animated work of art, and he remem- 
bered why he had persuaded Schreier- 
meyer to change the opera from “Faust” 
to “Rigoletto.” He had regretted the 
change later, when she had risen to the 
higher place in his heart, because it re- 
quired her to wear a man’s disguise in 
the last *e:; but now that she was again 
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in his eyes what she had been at first, 
he was glad he had made the suggestion, 
and that the manager had taken his ad- 
vice, for there was something in that 
last act which should serve him when the 
time came. 


XIX. 


AFTER the adventure on the Versailles 
road, Lushington eschewed disguises, 
changed his lodgings again, and -ap- 
peared in clothes that fitted him. It 
was a great relief to look like a human 
being and a gentleman, even at the cost 
of calling himself an ass for having tried 
to look like something else. There was 
but one difficulty in the way of resuming 
his former appearance, and that lay in 
the loss of his beard, which would take 
some time to grow again, while its 
growth would involve retirement from 
civilization during several weeks. But 
he reflected that it was fashionable to be 
clean-shaven, and that, in point of ap- 
pearance, all that is fashionable is right, 
though Plato would have declared it to 
be removed in the third degree from 
truth. 

A week after the accident he went out 
to Versailles in the morning. Mrs. Rush- 
more had a headache, and Margaret re- 
ceived him. She smiled as she took his 
hand, and she looked hard at his face, as 
if to be sure that it was he, after all. The 
absence of the gleaming fair beard made 
a great difference. 

“T think I like you better without it,” 
she said at last. “ Your face has more 
character.” 

“Tt’s the inevitable,” answered Lush- 
ington, “so I’m glad you are pleased.” 

“Come out,” she said, turning to the 
door. “It always seems more natural 
to talk to you on the lawn, and the 
bench is still there.” 

He felt like an exile come home. Noth- 
ing was changed, except that Margaret 
was gentler and seemed more glad to see 
him than formerly. He wondered how 
that could be, seeing that he had made 
himself so very ridiculous; for he was 
not experienced enough to know that a 
woman’s sense of humor is very different 
from that of a man she likes, when she 
herself has been concerned in the cir- 
cumstances that have made him an object 
of ridicule to others. Then her face 


grows grave, her eyes harden, and her 
head goes up. “I cannot see that there 
is anything to laugh at,’ she says very 
coldly, to the disagreeable people who 
At 


are poking fun at the poor man. 
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these signs, the disagreeable people gen- 
erally desist and retire to whisper in a 
corner. 

Lushington followed Margaret out. 
As they passed through the hall, she took 
an old garden hat from the table and 
fastened it upon her head with the pin 
that had been left stuck in it. It was 
done almost with a single motion and 
without even glancing at the mirror 
which hung above the hall table. Lush- 
ington watched her, but not as Logotheti 
would have done, in artistic admiration 
of the graceful movement and perfect 
balance. As he watched her, his imagi- 
nation clothed her handsome reality with 
a semi-divine mantle of glory; for him 
she could never be anything but Mar- 
garet Donne, let her call herself Cordova 
or anything else, let her sing in “ Rigo- 
letto ” or in,any other opera. 

“Tt was nice of you to come,” she said 
as they reached the bench near the pond. 
“T wanted to see you.” 

“ And I wanted you to see me.” Lush- 
ington laughed a little, remembering 
how she had seen him the last time, after 
his fall, in very bad clothes and much 
damaged, particularly as to his nose. 

“You certainly look more civilized,” 
Margaret said. 

“Tid Logotheti tell you anything 
about what happened after you left us?” 
asked Lushington suddenly. 

Margaret’s face lost its expression for 
a moment. It was exactly as if, while 
sitting in the full sunshine, a little cloud 
had blown across the sun, taking the 
golden light out of her face. 

“T have not seen M. Logotheti since 
that day,” she said. 

It was not necessary to tell Lushington 
that she had seen the Greek once again 
on the same afternoon. Her companion 
seemed surprised. 

“That’s strange,” he said. “I sup- 
posed you saw him—no, I beg your par- 
don, I’ve no right to suppose anything 
about you. Please forgive me.” 

“What did you suppose?” asked Mar- 
garet in a rather imperative tone. 

“We are likely to meet so seldom in 
future that I may as well tell you what 
happened,” answered Lushington, with 
more decision than he had formerly been 
wont to show. “1’d just as soon have you 
know, if you don’t mind.” 

Margaret leaned back in her seat, and 
pulled the garden hat over her eyes. It 
was warm, and she could see the gnats in 
the strong light reflected from the pond. 

“He asked me if I wanted to marry 
you,” Lushington continued. “I said 


that such a thing was impossible. Then 
he gave me to understand that he did.” 

He paused, but as if he had more to 
say. 
“What did you answer?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

““T said I would keep out of the way, 
since he was in earnest.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Margaret uttered the ejaculation in a 
tone that might have meant anything, 
and she watched the gnats darting hither 
and thither in the sunshine. 

“T did right, didn’t I?” asked Lush- 
ington after a long pause. 

“You meant to,” said Margaret al- 
most roughly. “I suppose it’s the same 
thing. You’re always so terribly honor- 
able! ” 

Her humor changed suddenly, and 
there was a shade of contempt in her 
voice. She had been very glad to see 
him a few moments earlier, but now she 
wished he would go. She was perhaps 
just then in the temper to be won, though 
she did not know it; and she uncon- 
sciously wished that Lushington would 
take hold of her and almost hurt her, as 
Logotheti had done, instead of being so 
dreadfully anxious to be told that he had 
done right a week ago. 

“You don’t care a straw for Logo- 
theti,” he said, so suddenly that she 
started a little. “I don’t know why you 
should,” he added, as she said nothing, 
ae I had got the impression that you 

id. 

“There are days—I mean,” she cor- 
rected herself, “there have been days 
when I have liked him very much—more, 
it seems to me, than I ever liked you, 
though in quite a different way.” 

“There will bé more such days,” Lush- 
ington answered. 

“T hope not.” 

Margaret spoke almost as if to herself 
and very low, turning her head away. 
Lushington heard the words, however, 
and was surprised. 

“Has anything happened?” he asked 
quickly, and quite without reflection. 

Again she answered in a low tone, un- 
familiar to him. 

“Yes. Something has happened.” 

Then neither spoke for some time. 
When Margaret broke the silence at last 
there was a little defiance in her voice, 
a touch of recklessness in her manner, 
as new to Lushington as her low, absent- 
minded tone had been when she had last 
spoken. 

“Jt was only natural, I suppose,” she 
laughed a little sharply. “I’m too good 











for one and not good enough for the 
other! It would be really interesting to 
know just how good one ought to be— 
when one is an artist! ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lush- 
ington, not understanding at all. 

“My dear child!” She laughed again, 
and both the words and the laugh jarred 
on Lushington, as being a little unlike 
her—she had never addressed him in that 
way before. “ You don’t really suppose 
that I am going to explain, do you? You 
made up your mind that I was much too 
fine a lady to marry the son of a singer— 
much too good for you, in fact—though 
I would have married you just then!” 

“ Just then!” Lushington repeated the 
words sadly. 

“Certainly not now,” answered Mar- 
garet viciously. “You would come to 
your senses in a week with a start, to 
find your idol in a very shaky and moth- 
eaten state. I’m horribly human, after 
all! I admit it!” 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked 
Lushington, rather sharply. “ What has 
become of you?” he asked, as she gave 
him no answer. “Where are you, the 
real you? I saw you when I came, and 
you brought me out on the lawn, and it 
was going to be so nice, just as it used to 
be; and now, on a sudden, you are gone, 
and there is some one I don’t know in 
your place.” 

Margaret laughed, leaned back in her 
chair, and looked at the pond. 

“Some one you don’t know?” she re- 
peated with a question. 

"es, 

“T wonder!” She laughed again. “ It 
must be that,” she said presently. “It 
cannot be anything else.” 

“What?” 

“Tt must be Cordova. Don’t you 
think so? I know just what you mean— 
I feel it, I hear it in my voice when I 
speak, I see it in the glass when I look 
at myself. But not always. It comes 
and it goes, it has its hours. Sometimes 
I’m it when I wake up suddenly in the 
night, and sometimes I’m Margaret 
Donne, whom you used to like. And I’m 
sure of something else. Shall I tell you? 
One of these days Margaret Donne will 
go away and never come back, and there 
will be only Cordova left, and then I 
suppose I shall go to the bad. They al- 
most all do, you know.” 

Lushington did know, and made an 
odd movement and bent himself, as if 
something sharp had run into him un- 
awares, and he turned his face away, to 
hide the look of pain which he could not 
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control. Margaret had hardly spoken the 
cruel words when she realized what she 
had done. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried in 
dreadful distress, and the voice came 
from her heart and was quite her own 
again. 

In her genuine pain for him, she took 
his hand in both her own, and drew it to 
her and looked into his eyes. 

“Tt’s all right,” he answered. “You 
did not mean it. Don’t distress your- 
self.” 

There were tears in her eyes now, but 
they were not going to overflow. She 
dropped his hands. 

“How splendidly good and generous 
you are!” Margaret cried. “ There’s no- 
body like you, after all!” 

Lushington forgot his pain in the 
pleasure he felt at this outburst. 

“But why?” he asked, not very clear 
as to her reasons for praising him. 

“Tt was the same thing the other day,” 
she said, “when we upset you on the 
Versailles road. You were in a bad way. 
I don’t think I remember ever seeing a 
man in a worse plight! I couldn’t help 
laughing a little.” 

“No,” said Lushington, “I suppose 
you couldn’t.” 

“You had your revenge afterward, 
though you did not know it,” Margaret 
answered. 

“What sort of revenge?” 

“M. Logotheti was detestable. It would 
have given me the greatest satisfaction 
to have stuck hat-pins into him, ever 
so many of them, as thick as the quills on 
a porcupine! ” 

Lushington laughed in a colorless way. 

“ As you say, I was revenged,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh, that wasn’t it!” she laughed, 
too. “Not at all! Besides, you knew 
that! You were perfectly well aware that 
you had the heroic part, all through.” 

“Indeed, I wasn’t aware of it at all! 
I felt most awfully small, I assure you.” 

“'That’s because you’re not a woman,” 
observed Margaret thoughtfully. “No,” 
she went on, after a short pause, during 
which Lushington found nothing to say, 
“the revenge you had was much more 
complete. I don’t think I’ll tell you what 
it was. You might think a 
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She broke off abruptly, and drew the 
big garden hat even further over her 
eyes. Lushington watched her mouth, as 
he could see so little of the rest of her 
face, but the lips were shut and motion- 
less, with rather a set look, as if she. 
meant to keep a secret. 
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“Tf you don’t tell me, I suppose ’m 
free to think what I please,” Lushing- 
ton answered. “I might even think that 
you were seized with remorse for being 
so extremely hovrid, and that you went 
home and drenched a number of pillows 
with your tears! ” 

He laughed lightly. Margaret was 
silent for a moment, but she slowly 
nodded and drummed a five-finger -exer- 
cise on her knee with her right hand. 

“T cried like a baby,” she said sud- 
denly, with a little snort of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Not really?” Lushington was pro- 
foundly surprised, before he was flat- 
tered. 

“Yes. I hope you’re satisfied? Was I 
not right in saying that you were re- 
venged ?” 

“You have more heart than you like 
to show,” he answered. “ Thank you for 
caring so much! It was nice of you.” 

“T don’t believe it was what you mean 
by ‘heart’ at all,” said Margaret. “I 
don’t pretend to have much, and what 
there is of it is not a bit of the ‘ faithful 
squaw’ kind. I cried that night about 
you, exactly as I might have cried over a 
poor, lame horse if somebody had kicked 
it up-hill and I had been brute enough to 
laugh at its pain!” 

=m)” ejaculated 
“Pity, I suppose?” 

“Not a bit of it. How rude you are! 
I should have pitied you at the time, 
then. But I didn’t, not the least bit. I 
laughed at you. Afterwards I cried be- 
cause I had been such a beast as to laugh, 
and I wished that somebody would come 
and beat me! I assure you, it was en- 
tirely out of disgust with myself that I 
cried, and not in the least out of pity for 
ou!” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,” said Lush- 
ington. “In the first place, I should be 
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sorry to have been the direct means of 
bringing you to tears; secondly, I hate 
to be pitied; and thirdly, it’s a much 
more difficult thing to make a woman 
disgusted with herself than it is to excite 
her compassion by playing lame horse or 
sick puppy!” 

Margaret looked at him from under 
the brim of her hat, throwing her head 
far back so as to do so. Then they both 
laughed a little, and Lushington felt 
happy for a moment; but Margaret did 
not know what she felt, if indeed she felt 
anything at all, beyond a momentary sat- 
isfaction in the society of a man she 
really liked very much, whom she had 
once believed she loved, and whom she 
might still have been willing to marry 
if she had not been at the point of be- 
ginning her public career, and if he had 
asked her, and if—but there were alto- 
gether too many conditions, and for the 
moment matrimony was out of sight. 

“T like you very much,” she said, sud- 
denly thoughtful. “Wve seen you act 
like a hero, and you always act like a 
gentleman. One cannot say that of 
many men. If I were not such a wicked 
flirt, I suppose I should be in love with 
you, as I was that day when you left 
here. I’m glad I’m not! Do you know 
that it’s frightfully humiliating to want 
to marry a man and to have him object, 
no matter why?” 

Lushington said something, but he felt 
that again the real Margaret had slipped 
away out of sight for a while, leaving 
somebody else in her place. 

Whenever that happened, he felt a 
little painful sensation of choking, like 
a man who is suddenly deprived of air; 
until he looked at her and saw that she 
was outwardly herself. Then he ad- 
justed the halo of ideality upon the artist 
again, and continued to love Margaret 
Donne with all his heart. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSIC, THE HEAVENLY MAID. 


MATED to Music in my early years, 

And married to her in youth’s paradise, 
Children of song forever fill my ears 

With bird-like messages from sunny skies. 


Somewhat of splendor from the heaven above 
They bring to brighten every passing day ; 
Glad words to match the ecstasy of love 
That thrills their hearts with happiness alway. 


Voices of springtide, still when I am old 
Their singing shall companion me with joy, 
And, to the last, unwavering shall hold 
My passion true, as when I was a boy! 





Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
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